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The Outlook. 


Most people wil read with a vivid foretaste of 
intellectual happiness the announcement that the wife 
of Agassiz is engaged in writing his biography, and 
that already his large correspondence has been ar- 
ranged by her with a view to publication. 

Co 


One by one all the heroes of the past—their 
speeches and their deeds—are evaporating into myths. 
Long since we had to give up William Tell and 
his exploit of apple-shooting, and the little hatchet 
of little George Washington, who could not tell a lie, 
and the romantic intervention of Pocahontas, and 
nearly all the best things that were ever ascribed to 
Romulus, Brutus, Epaminondas, and Joan of Are. But 
until this bitter hour we had fondly hoped that we 
might certainly depend on Galileo and his gritty 
speech to the effect that the world does move. But 
now comes up to the Royal Institution in London, Mr. 
Sedley Taylor, of the University of Cambridge, with a 
lecture on Galileo, pronouncing that precious anecdote 
to be likewise a myth. 
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If there be any one who doubts the existence of 
a thoroughly happy man in this world, he should have 
been present lately at the Cooper Union, at the social 
and public exercises connected with the Art School, 
and have looked into the face of Peter Cooper as he 
stood in the presence of the young men and women 
who are deriving such manifold benefit from the noble 
institution which he has founded. Really, there seems 
to be no investment of money that pays anything like 
such dividends as that which is spent in the happiness 
and improvement of mankind. 
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To those who are. anxious that the American 
Congress should be like the British House of Commons 
in representing a fair amount of the intellectual 
culture of the country, it will be rather cheering to 
inspect the results reached by an educational analysis 
of our present House of Representatives. That body 
consists of 360 members, of whom 124—somewhat more 
than one-third—are graduates of colleges. Of the non- 
graduates, §&5 received an “academic” education, 65 
only acommon school education. Four were educated 
in private schools, and six played teacher to them- 
selves. Of the remaining 86, many took partial courses 
at colleges, or eked out the little education they 
stumbled upon by what is facetiously called “study” 
in the law and other professional schools. How many 
members of Congress are unable to read and write is 
not mentioned. 
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An eminent Episcopal Clergyman, the Rev. 
Charles A. Gilbert, who belongs to Bishop Whitehouse’s 
pocket-diocese of Illinois, has lately created some 
wholesome intellectual stir at Cairo by delivering a 
lecture which the local papers call ‘a vindication of 
novel-writing and novel-reading.” It is not an indis- 
criminate laudation of all novels, but a strikingly 
sensible and just exposure of the untruth and unwis- 
dom of the average indiscriminate denunciation of all 
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novels. Mr. Gilbert takes the rational ground that 
the novel supplies a real want of human nature. 
“ The triumph of fiction agaiust the opposition of both 
the press and the pulpit can find its only explanation 
in the very nature of man—a nature which was given 
by God. Fiction has triumphed because human 
nature demands fiction; and human nature,’ adds 
this outspoken clergyman, with no fear of Pattonism 
before his eyes, “‘ will always triumph over opposing 
dogmas and protests. True, there are bad novels as 
well as good novels, just as there are bad scientific 
books and bad men in society. But this proves noth- 
ing. Fiction has become a constituent element of lit- 
erature and will always remain so. It has become an 
instructive element also. Every Sunday-school library 
gives evidence of this. For Christianity has abandoned 
many of its protests, and resorted, for the amusement 
of its children, to fictitious stories. Nay, not only the 
novel, but even the drama has defenders among men 
who cannot be accused of a want of either prudence or 
piety. True, both the novel and the drama may be 
perverted to error, as the Bible itself is abused. But 
the principles to which they owe their success are the 
very principles to which the Bible owes its general 
diffusion and interest, viz., the needs of human nature. 
It is, therefore, the duty of Christianity to seize and 
purify agencies so vast and powerful—indeed, to use 
fiction in the cause of truth.” This is a mode of deal- 
ing with the subject that is decidedly breezy and brac- 
ing, and exhibits a plentiful lack of that strong and 
thorough-going fanaticism with which ignorance and 
bigotry have been accustomed to expatiate whenever 
they have taken the floor upon themes like this. 
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Mr. M. D. Conway thinks it would be unwise for 
Huxley to go to Harvard as successor to Agassiz, for 
the reason that he would find himself surrounded by 
certain wise and solemn owls ‘who would be all too 
jealous of his predecessor’s fame to do him any justice. 
They would regard him as a rival and an antagonist of 
the great man who is dead, and give him no cordial 
welcome or co-operation.”” Then Mr. Conway asks 
why should not Cincinnati obtain him for its new uni- 
versity, if indeed he be obtainable. “Simply as an 
organizer of educational method and of scientific re- 
search such a man would be worth his weight in dia- 
monds to the West.’”’ The English climate, it is said, 
does not agree with him; while under the warmer 
skies of Cincinnati he might flourish. The cost of him 
would be net more than fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars a year—a mere bagatelle, when you consider 
what you get for your money. 

-_—— +m 

At the recent commencement of the School of 
Theology connected with Boston University, twenty 
young men were graduated. President Warren used 
the occasion for the purpose of making an important 
statement concerning the recent history and the pros- 
pects of the institution. He reports large additions to 
the funds of the University, and a general state of 
health and prosperity in all its departments. Next 
year extra lectures are to be given to the Theological 
School by Bishop Foster, Dr. Anderson of Rochester, 
and Chancellor Winchell of Syracuse. Special facili- 
ties are arranged for training in oratory. A note- 
worthy item is that a lady who last year applied for 
admission to the School of Theology was promptly in- 
formed that the University was ‘open to all, impar- 
tially ;’’ and it is said that several other lady students 
of theology are to make their appearance there next 
year. 
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Many of those who are concerned in the man- 
agement of colleges feel much anxiety over the rather 
uncomfortable ways of that newly developed force, 
College-journalism. It cannot be denied that on the 
old conventual and boarding-school system of Col- 
lege-governmenf these papers are an incongruity. 
They can only be understood or justified when re- 
garded as an inevitable token of that rapid transition 
which our colleges are making from being bouarding- 
schools to being universities. If on the old system 
these papers contain great possibilities of evil, on the 
new system they coutain equally great possibilities of 
good. For example, in matters of disorderly and fool- 
ish conduct, no persons in authority can talk to the 
offending students quite so effectively as their fellow 
students can. The following is the style in which the 
Williams’ Review holds the mirror up to nature for the 
benefit of the “ hazers”? at Ann Arbor, who published 
a card containing “five fierce resolves.” ‘‘ The whole 
matter reminds us of a whimpering child crying, 
‘Please, papa, ‘cause I was good in church, I resolve 
you ought not to spank me.’ We doubt not ere this 
the students will see what a subject of ridicule they 
have made themselves. We hope they will recall their 
cards and settle their little matter quietly and like 
men, bearing in mind that if they act like children 
they must expect to be treated as such.” 











IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 
By Harriet MCEwWrEN KIMBAIL. 


OVE in thy bosom hides, 
O Thou Adored! 
Faith at Thy feet abides, 
Waiting Thy Word. 


Babes do behold Thy Face, 
Saints press Thy Throne; 
Show me some humble place 

Sinners may own; 


Where sinks the song of praiec 
Hush’d into prayer— 

Lest in melodious maze 
They should despair ; 

Where Thy great glory dies, 
Leaving but light— 

Lest their bewildered eycs 
Blindness should smite ; 


Where their confessions low 
Thou wilt receive ; 

Where mercy’s stream must flow, 
Since they believe. 

There to their souls indeed 
Rest they shall win; 

Finéd their utmost need, 
Cleanséd their sin, 


—Lo! now a Cross I see, 
Streaming with gracc; 

Lord, it o’ershadows me! 
This is the place! 


We and Our Acighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” “ My Wife and I.” 
CHAPTER V. 

A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT. 

HE housekeeping establishment of Eva Hen- 

derson, née Van Arsdel, was in its way a model of 
taste, order, and comfort. There was that bright, at- 
tractive, cosy air about it that spoke of refined tastes 
and hospitable feelings—it was such a creation as only 
the genius of a thorough home-artist eonld originate, 
There are artists who work in clay and marble, there 
are artists in water-colors, and artists in oils, whose 
works are on exhibition through galleries and muse- 
ums; but there are also, in thousands of obscure homes, 
domestic artista, who contrive ont of the humblest 
material to produce in daily life the sense of the beau- 
tiful; to cast a vail over its prosaic details and give it 
something of the charm of a poem. 

Eva was one of these, and everybody that entered 
her house felt her power at once in the atmosphere of 
grace and enjoyment which seemed to pervade her 
rooms, 

But there was underneath all this one unseen, hum- 
ble operator, without whom one step in tbe direction 
of poetry would have been impossible; one whose sud- 
den withdrawal would have been like the entrance of 
a black frost into a flower-garden, leaving desolation 
and unsightliness around—and this strong pivot on 
which the order and beauty of all the fairy contriv- 
ances of the little mistress turned was no other than 
the Trish Mary McArthur, cook, chambermaid, laun- 
dress, and general operator and adviser of the whole. 

Mary was a specimen of the best class of those women 
whom the old country sends to our shores. She be- 
longed to the family of a respectable Irish farmer, and 
had been carefully trained in all household economies 
and sanctities. A school kept on the estate of their 
landlord had been the means of instructing her in the 
elements of a plain English education. She wrote a 
good hand, was versed in accounts, and had been in- 
structed in all branches of needle-work with a care 
and particularity from which our American schools 
for girls might take a lesson. A strong sense of char- 
acter pervaded her family life— a sense of the decorous, 
the becoming, the true and honest, such as often gives 
dignity to the cottage of the laboring man of the old 
world. But the golden stories of wealth to be gotten 
in America had induced her parents to allow Mary 
with her elder brother to try their fortunes on these 
unknown shores. Mary had been fortunate in falling 
into the Van Arsdel family, for Mrs. Van Arsdel, though 
without the energy or the patience which would have 
been necessary to control or train an inexperienced 
and unsteady’subject, was, on the whole, appreciative 
of the sterling good qualities of Mary, and liberal and 
generous in her dealings with her. 

In fact, the Van Arsdels were in all things a free, 
careless, good natured, merry set, and Mary recipro- 
cated their kindliness to her with aH the warmth of 
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her Irish heart. Eva had been her particular pet and 
darling. She was a pretty, engaging child at the time 
she first came into the family. Mary had mended her 
clothes, tidied her room, studied her fancies and tastes, 
and petted her generally with a whole-souled devotion, 

“When you get a husband, Miss Eva,”’ she would say, 
“T will come and live with you.” But before that 
event had come to pass, Mary had given her whole 
heart to an idle, handsome, worthless fellow, whom 
she appeared to love in direct proportion to his good- 
for-nothingness. Two daughters were the offspring of 
this marriage, and then Mary became a widow, and 
had come with her youngest child under the shadow 
of “ Miss Eva’s”’ roof-tree. 

Thus much to give back-ground to the scenery on 
which Aunt Maria entered on the morning wheu she 
took the omnibus at Mrs. Van Arsdel’s door. 

.Eva was gone out when the door-bell of the little 
house rang. Mary looking from the chamber window 
saw Mrs. Wouvermans standing at the door step. Now 
against this good lady Mary had always cherished a 
secret antagonism. Nothing so awakens the animosity 
of her class as the entrance of a third power into the 
family between the regnant mistress and the servants ; 
and Aunt Maria’s intrusions and dictations had more 
than once been discussed in the full parliament of 
Mrs. Van Arsdel’s servants. Consequently the arrival 
of a police officer armed with a search warrant could 
not have been more disagreeable or alarming. In an 
instant Mary’s mental eye ran over all her own 
demesne and premises—for when one woman is both 
chambermaid, cock and laundress, it may well be 
that each part of these different departments cannot 
be at all times in a state of absolute perfection. There 
was a cellar table that she had been intending this 
very moruing to revise, there were various short- 
comings in pantry and closet which she had intended 
to set in order. 

But the course of Mrs. Wouvermans was straight 
and unflinching in justice. A brisk interrogation to 
the awe-struck little maiden who opened the door 
showed her that Eva was out, and the field was all 
before her. So she marched into the parlor, and, lay- 
ing aside her things, proceeded to review the situation. 
From the parlor to the little dining-room was the 
work of a moment; thence to the china closet, where 
she opened cupboards and drawers and took note of 
their contents; thence to the kitchen and kitchen 
pantry, where she looked into the flour barrel, the 
sugar barrel, the safe, the cake box, and took notes. 

When Mary had finished her chamber work and 
came down to the kitchen, she found her ancient ad- 
versary emerging from the cellar with several leaves 
of cabbage in her hands which she had gathered off 
from the offending table. In her haste to make a 
salad for a sudden access of company the day before 
Mary had left these witnesses, and she saw that her 
sin had found her out. 

“Good morning, Mary,” said Mrs. Wouvermans, in 
the curt, dry tone that she used in speaking to serv- 
aunts, ‘ I brought up these cabbage leaves to show you. 
Nothing is more dangerous, Mary, than to leave any 
refuse vegetables in a cellar; if girls are careless about 
such matters they get thrown down on the floor and 
rot and send up a poisonous exhalation that breeds 
fevers. I have known whole families poisoned by the 
neglect of girls in these little matters.” 

‘*Mrs. Wouvermans, I was intending this very morn- 
ing to come down and attend to that matter, and all 
the other matters about the house,”’ said Mary, ‘‘ There 
has been company here this week, and I have had a 
deal to do.” 

“And Mary, you ought to be very careful never to 
leave the lid of your cake box up—it dries the cake. I 
am very particular about mine.” 

* And so am I, ma’am; and if my cake box was open 
it is because somebody has been to it since I shut it. 
It may be that Mrs. Henderson has taken something 
out.” 

“T noticed, Mary, a broom in the parlor closet not 
hung up; it ruins brooms to set them down in that 
way.” 

By this time the hot, combative blood of Ireland rose 
in Mary’s cheek, and she turned and stood at bay. 

‘““Mrs. Wouvermans, you are not my mistress, and 
this is not your house, and I am not going to answer to 
you, but to Mrs. Henderson, about my matters.”’ 

“Mary, don’t you speak to me in that way,” said 
Mrs. Wovermans, drawiug herself up. 

“I shall speak in just that way to anybody who 
comes meddling with what they have no business with. 
If you was my mistress, I'd tell you to suit yourself to 
a better girl; and I shall ask Mrs. Henderson if I am 
to be overlooked in this way. No lady would ever do 
it,” said Mary, with a hot emphasis on the word lady, 
and tears of wrath in her eyes. 

“ There’s no use in being impertinent, Mary,” said 
Mrs. Wouvermans, with stately superiority, as she 


.turned and sailed up stairs, leaving Mary in a tempest 


of impotent anger. 

Just about this time Eva returned from her walk 
with a basket full of cut flowers, and came singing 
into the kitchen and began arranging flower vases; 
not having looked into the parlor on her way she did 
not detect the traces of Aunt Maria’s presence. 

‘Well, Mary,” she called, in her usual cheerful tone, 
“come and look at my flowers.” 

But Mary came not, although Eva perceived her 
with her back turned in the pantry. 

“Why, Mary, what is the matter?” said Eva, follow- 





ing her there and seeing her crying. ‘‘ Why, you dear 
soul, what has happened? Are you sick?” 

“Your Aunt Maria has been here.” . 

“Oh, the horrors, Mary. Poor Aunt Maria! you 
mustn't mind a word she says. Don't worry, now— 
don’t—you know Aunt Maria is always saying things 
to us girls, but we don’t mind it, and you mustn’t; we 
know she means well, and we just let it pass for what 
it’s worth.” 

“Yes; you are young ladies, and I am only a poor 
woman, and it comes hard on me. She’s been round 
looking into every crack and corner, and picked up 
those old cabbage leaves, and talked to me about 
keeping a cellar that would give you all a fever—it’s 
too bad. You know yesterday I hurried and cut up 
that cabbage to help make out the dinner when those 
gentlemen came in and we had only the cold mutton, 
and I was going to clear them away this very morn- 
ing.” 

“T know it, Mary; and you do the impossible for us 
all twenty times a day, if you did drop cabbage leaves 
once; and Aunt Maria has no business to be poking 
about my house and prying into our management; 
but, you see, Mary, she’s my aunt, and I can’t quarrel 
with her. I’m sorry, but we must just bear it as well 
as we can—now promise not to mind it—for my sake.” 

“Well, for your sake, Miss Eva,’ said Mary, wiping 
her eyes. 

“You know we all think you are a perfect jewel, 
Mary, and couldn’t get along a minute without you. 
As to Aunt Maria, she’s old, and set in her way, and 
the best way is not to mind her.” 

And Mary was consoled, and went on her way with 
courage, and with about as much charity for Mrs. 
Wouvermans as an average good Christian under 
equal provocation. 

Eva went on singing and making up her vases, and 
carried them into the parlor, and was absorbed in 
managing their respective positions when Aunt Maria 
came down from her tour in the chambers. 

“Seems to me, Eva, that your hired girl’s room is 
furnished up for a princess,’ she began, after the 
morning greetings had been exchanged. 

“What, Mary’s? Well, Mary has a great deal of 
neatness and taste, and always took particular pride 
in her room when she lived at mamma’s, and so I have 
arranged hers with special care. Harry got her those 
pictures of the Madonna and infant Jesus, and I 
gave the bénitier for holy water, over her bed. We 
matted the floor nicely, and I made that toilet table, 
and draped her looking-glass out of an old muslin 
dress of mine. The pleasure Mary takes in it all makes 
it really worth while to gratify her.” 

“T never pet servants,” said Mrs. Wouvermans, 
briefly. ‘‘ Depend on it, Eva, when you’ve lived as 
long as I have you'll find it isn’t the way. It makes 
them presumptuous and exacting. Why, at first, 
when I blundered into Mary’s room, I thought it must 
be yours—it had such an air.” 

“Well, as to the air, it’s mostly due to Mary’s perfect 
neatness and carefulness. I’m sorry to say you 
wouldn’t always find my room as trimly arranged as 
hers, for Iam a sad hand to throw things about when 
Iam ina hurry. I love order, but I like somebody 
else to keep it.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Aunt Maria, returning with per- 
sistence to her subject, “‘ that you are beginning wrong 
with Mary, and you'll have trouble in the end. Now 
I saw she had white sugar in the kitchen sugar-bow], 
and there-was the tea caddy for her to go to. It’s 
abominable to have servants feel that they must use 
such tea as we do.” 

“Oh, well, aunty, you know Mary has been in the 
family so long I don’t feel as if she were a servant; 
she seems like a friend, and I treat her like one. I 
believe Mary really loves us.” 

“It don’t do to mix sentiment and business,” said 
Aunt Maria, with sententious emphasis. ‘I never do. 
I don’t want my servants to love me—that is not what 
I have them for. I want them to do my work, and 
take their wages. They understand that there are to 
be no favors—every thing is specifically set down in the 
bargain I make with them; their work is all marked 
out. I never talk with them, or encourage them to 
talk to me, and that is the way we get along.” 

“Dear me, Aunt Maria, that may be all very well 
for such an energetic, capable housekeeper as you are, 
who always know exactly how to manage, but such a 
poor little thing as I am can’t set-up in that way. 
Now I think it’s a great mercy and favor to have a 
trained girl] that knows more about how to get on than 
I do, and that is fond of me. Why, I knowrich people 
that would be only too glad to give Mary double what 
we give, just to have somebody to depend on. 

“But, Eva, child, you’re beginning wrong—you 
ought not to leave things to Mary as you do. You 
ougnt to attend to everything yourself. Ialways do.” 

“But you see, aunty, the case is very different with 
you and me. You are so very capable and smart and | 
know so exactly how everything ought to be done, 
you can make your own terms with everybody. And, 
now I think of it, how lucky that you came in! I 
want you to give me your judgment as to two pieces 
of linen that I’ve just had sent in. You know, Aunty, 
Iam such a perfect ignoramus about these matters.” 

And Eva tripped up stairs, congratulating herself on 
turning the subject, and putting her aunt’s busy advis- 
ing faculties to some harmless and innocent use. So, 
when she came down with her two pieces of linen Aunt 
Maria tested them and pulled them this way and that, 





in the approved style of a domestic expert, and gave 
judgment at last with an authoritative air? 

“This is the best, Eva—you see it has a round 
thread, and very little dressing.” 

“And why is the round thread the best, Aunty?” 

“Oh, because it always is—everybody knows that, 
child; all good judges will tell you to buy the round 
threaded linen, that’s perfectly well understood.” 

Eva did not pursue the inquiry farther, and we must 
all confess that Mrs. Wouverman’s reply was about as 
satisfactory as those one gets to most philosophical in- 
quiries as to why and wherefore. If our reader doubts r 
that let him listen to the course of modern arguments ' 
on some of the most profound problems; so far as can 
be seen they consist of intlections of Aunt Maria’s style 
of statement—as, “‘Oh, of course everybody knows 
that, now ;” or, negatively, “‘ Oh, nobody believes that, 
now-a-days.” Surely, a mode of argument which very 
wise persons apply fearlessly to subjects like death, 
judgment and eternity, may answer for a piece of linen. 

“Oh, by-the-by, Eva, I see you have cards there for 
Mrs. Wat Sydney’s receptions this winter,” said Aunt 
Maria, turning her attention to the card plate. “They 
are going to be very brilliant, I’m told. They say noth- 
ing like their new house is to be seen in the country.” 

“Yes,” said Eva, “Sophie has been down here urg- 
ing me to come up and see her rooms, and says they 
depend on me for their receptions, and I’m going up 
some day to lunch with her, in a quiet way; but Harry 
and I have made up our minds that we sha’n’t go 
to parties. You know, Aunty, we are going iu for 
economy, and this sort of thing costs so much.”’ i 

“But, bless your soul, child, what is money for?’ 
said Aunt Maria, innocently. “If you have any thing 
you ought to improve your advantages of getting on in 
society. It’s important to Harry in his profession to be 
seen and heard of, and to push his way among the not- 
ables, and, with due care and thought and economy, 
a person with your air and style, and your taste, can 
appear as well as anybody. I came down here, among 
other things, to look over your dresses, and see what 
ean be done with them.” 

“Oh, thank youa thousand times, Aunty dear, but 
what do you think all my little wedding finery would 
do for me in an assemblage of Worth’s spick-and-span 
new toilettes? In our own little social circles I am 
quite a leader of the mode, but I should look like an 
old last night’s bouquet among all their fresh finery!” 

“ Well, now, Eva, child, you talk of economy and all 
that, and then go spending on knick-knacks and mere 
fancies what would enable you to make a very credit- 
able figure in society.” 

“ Really, Aunty, is it possible now, when I thought 
we were being so prudent ?”’ 

“Well, there’s your wood fire, for instance; very 
cheerful, I admit, but it’s a downright piece of extrav- 
agance. Iknow that the very richest and most elegant 
people, that have everything they can think of, have 
fallen back on the fancy of having open wood fires in 
their parlors, just for a sort of ornament to their rooms, 
but you don’t really need it—your furnace keeps you 
warm enough.”’ 

‘But, Aunty, it looks so bright and cheerful, and 
Harry is so fond of it! We only have it evenings, when 
he comes home tired, and he says the very sight of it 
rests him.”’ 

“There you go, now, Eva—with wood at fifteen dol- 
lars a cord!—going in for a mere luxury just because it 
pleases your fancy, and you can’t go into society be- 
cause it’s so expensive. Eva, child, that’s just like you. 
And there are twenty other little things that I see 
about here,’’ said Aunt Maria, glancing round, “ pretty 
enough, but each costs a little. There, for instance, 
those cut flowers in the vases cost something.” 

“But, Aunty, I got them of a poor little man just 
setting up a green-house, and Harry and I have made 
up our minds that it’s our duty to patronize him. I’m 
going up to Sophie’s to get her to take flowers for her 
parties of him.” 

“It’s well enough to get Sophie to do it, but you 
oughtn’t to afford it,’ said Aunt Maria; “nor need 
you buy a new matting and pictures for your servant’s 
room.” 

“Oh, Aunty, mattings are so cheap; and those pict- 
ures didn’t cost much, and they make Mary so happy!”’ 

“Oh, she’d be happy enough any way. You ought 
to look out a little for yourself, child.” 

“Well, ldo. Now, just look at the expense of going 
to parties. To begiu with, it annihilates all your dress- 
es, at one fell swoop. If I make up my mind, for in- 
stance, not to go to parties this winter I have dresses 
enough and pretty enough for all my occasions. The 
minute I decide I must go, I have nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to wear. There must be an immediate outlay. 
A hundred dollars would be a small estimate for all 
the additions necessary to make me appear with credit. 
Even if I take my old dresses as the foundation, and, 
use my unparalleled good taste, there are trimmings, 
and dressmaker’s bills, and gloves, and slippers, and 
fifty things; and then a carriage for the evening, at 
five dollars a night, and all for what? What does any- 
body get at a great buzzing party to pay for all this? 
Then Harry has to use all his time, and all his nerves, 
and all his strength on his work. He is driven hard all 
the time with writing, making up the paper, and over- 
seeing at the office. And you know parties don’t be- 
gin till near ten o’clock, and if he is out till twelve he 
doesn’t rest well, nor I either—its just so much taken 
out of our life—and we don’t either of us enjoy it. 
Now, why should we put out our wood fire that we do 
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enjoy, and scrimp in our flowers, and scrimp in our 
home comforts, and in our servant’s comforts, just to 
get what we don’t want after all?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose you are like other new married 
folks, you want to play Darby and Joan in your chim- 
ney-corner,” said Aunt Maria, “but, for all that, I 
think there are duties to society. One cannot go out 
of the world, you know; it don’t do, Eva.” 

“T don’t know about that,’”’ said Eva. ‘‘ We are go- 
ing to try it.” 

‘““What! living without society?” 

“Oh, as to that, we'shall see our friends other ways, 
I can see Sophie a great deal better in a quiet morning- 
call than an evening reception—for the fact is, who- 
ever else you see at a party you don’t see your hostess 
—she hasn’t a word for you. Then, I’m going to have 
an evening here.” 

“You an evening?” 

“Yes; why not? See if I don’t. And we'll have good 
times, too.” 

**Why, who do you propose to invite?” 

‘Oh, all our folks, and Bolton and Jim Fellows; then 
there area good many interesting, intelligent men that 
write for the magazine, and besides, our acquaintances 
on this street.” 

“Tn this street? Why, there isn’t a creature here,” 
said Aunt Maria. 

“ Yes, there are those old ladies across the way.”’ 

“What! old Miss Dorcas Vanderheyden and that 
Mrs. Benthusen? Well, they belong to an ancient 
New York family, to be sure; but they are old as 
Methusaleh.” 

““So much the better, Aunty. Old things, you know, 
are all the rage just now; and then there’s my little 
Quaker neighbor.” 

“Why, how odd! They are nice enough, I suppose, 
and well enough to have for neighbors; but he’s noth- 
ing but a watchmaker. Heactually works for Tiffany!” 

“Yes, but he is a very modest, intelligent young 
man, and very well informed on certain subjects. 
Harry says he has learned a great deal from him.” 

“Well, well, child, I suppose you must take your 
own way,’ said Aunt Maria. 

*T suppose we must,”’ said Eva, shaking her head 
with much gravity. ‘‘ You see, Aunty, dear, a wife 
must accommodate herself to her husband, and if 
Harry thinks this is the best way, you know—and he 
does think so, very strongly—and isn’t it lucky that I 
think just as he does? You wouldn't have me fall in 
with those strong-minded Bloomer women, would 
you, and sail the ship on my own account, indepen- 
dently of my husband?” 

Now, the merest allusion to modern strong-minded- 
ness in woman was to Aunt Maria like a red rag toa 
bull—it aroused all her combativeness. 

**No; Iam sure I wouldn’t,” shesaid, with emphasis. 
“If there’s anythivg, Eva, where I see the use of all 
my instructions to you, it 1s the good sense with which 
you resist all such new-fangled, abominable notions 
about the rights and sphere of women. No; I’ve al- 
ways said that the head of the woman is the man; and 
it’s a wife’s duty to live to please her husband. She 
may try to influence him—she ought to do that—but 
she never ought to do it openly. I never used to op- 
pose Mr. Wouvermans. I was always careful to let 
him suppose he was having his own way; but I gen- 
erally managed to get mine,” and Aunt Maria plumed 
herself and nodded archly, as an aged priestess who is 
communicating to a young neophite secrets of wisdom. 

In her own private mind, Eva thought this the most 
terrible sort of hypocrisy; but her aunt ‘vas so settled 
and contented in all her own practical views, that 
there was not the least use in arguing the case. How- 
ever, she couldn’t help saying, innocently, 

“ But, Aunty, I should be afraid sometimes he would 
have found me out, and then he’d be angry.” 

‘Oh, no; trust me for that,” seid Aunt Maria, com- 
placently. “I never managed so bunglingly as that. 
Somehow or other, he didn’t exactly know how, he 
found things coming round my way; but I never op- 
posed him openly—I never got his back up. You see, 
Eva, these men, if they do get their backs up, are ter- 
rible, but any of them can be led by the nose—so I’m 
glad to find that you begin the right way. Now, 
there’s your mother—I’ve been telling her this morn- 
ing that it’s her duty to make your father go back into 
business and retrieve his fortunes. He’s got a good 
position, to be sure—a respectable salary; but there’s 
no sort of reason why he shouldn’t die worth bis two 
or three millions as well as half the other men who 
fail, and are up again in two or three years. But 


Nellie wants force. She is no manager. It I were 
your father’s wife, I should set him on his feet again 
pretty soon. Nellie is such a little dependent body. 
She was saying this morning how would she ever have 
got along with her family without me! But there are 
some things that even I can’t do—nobody but a wife 
could, and Nellie isn’t upto it.” 

“Poor, dear little mamma,” said Eva. “But are 
you quite sure, Aunt Maria, that her ways are not 
better adapted to papa than any one’s else could be? 
Papa is very positive, though so very quiet. He is de- 
voted tomamma. Then, again, Aunty, there is a good 
deal of risk in going into speculations and enterprises at 
papa’s age. Of course, you know I don’t know any- 
thing about business or that sort of thing; but it seems 
to me like a great sea where you are up on the wave 
to-day and down to-morrow. So if papa really won't 
£0 into these things, perhaps it’s all for the best.” 

“ But, Eva, it isso important now for the girls, poor 








things, just going into society—for you know they can’t 
keep out of it, even if you do. It will affect all their 
chances of settlement in life—and that puts me in 
mind, Eva, something or other must be done about 
Alice and Jim Fellows. Everybody is saying if they’re 
not engaged they ought to be.” 

“Oh, Aunty, how exasperating the world is! Can’t 
a man and woman have a plain, honest friendship? 
Jim has shown himself a true friend to our family. 
He came to us just in all the confusion of the failure, 
and helped us heart and hand in the manliest way— 
and we alt like him. Alice likes him, and I don’t won- 
der at it.” 

“Well, are they engaged?” said Aunt Maria, with an 
air of statistical accuracy. 

‘“How should I know? I never thought of asking. 
I’m not a police detective, and I always think that if 
my friends have anything they want me to know, 
they'll tell me; and if they don’t want me to know, 
why should I ask them?”’’ 

* But, Eva, one is responsible for one’s relations. 
The fact is, such an intimacy stands right in the way 
of a girl’s having good offers—it keeps other parties 
off. Now, I tell you, asa great secret, there is a very 
fine man, immensely rich, and every way desirable, 
who is evidently pleased with Alice.” 

“Dear me, Aunty! how you excite my curiosity. 
Pray who is it?” said Eva. 

“Well, I'm not at liberty to tell you more particu- 
larly; but I know he’s thinking about her; and this 
report about ber and Jim would operate very prejudi- 
cially. Nowshall I have a talk with Alice, or will you?” 

‘Oh, Aunty dear, don’t, for pity’s sake, say a word 
to Alice. Young girls are so sensitive about such things, 
If it must be talked of, let me talk with Alice.” 

“T really thought, if I had a good chance, I'd say 
something to the young man himself,” said Aunt Ma- 
ria, reflectively. 

“Oh, good heavens! Aunty, doa’t think of it. You 
don’t know Jim Fellows.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid of me,” said Aunt Maria. 
“T am a great deal older and more experienced than 
you, and if [do do anything, you may rest assured it 
will be in the most discreet way. I’ve managed cases 
of this kind before you were born.” 

* But Jim is the most peculiar ’— 

“Oh, I know all about him. Do you suppose Lve 
seen him in and out in the family all this time without 
understanding him perfectly ?”’ 

“But I don’t really think that there is the least of 
anything serious between him and Alice.” 

“Very likely. Ue would not be at all the desirable 
match for Alice. He has very little property, and is 
rather a wild, rattling fellow; and I don’t like news- 
paper men generally.” 

“Oh, Aunty, that’s severe now. You forget Harry.” 

“Oh, well, your husband is an exception; but, as a 
general rule, I don’t like ’em—unprincipled lot I be- 
lieve,” said Aunt Maria, with a decisive nod of her head, 
*“Atany rate, Alice can do better, and she ought to.”’ 

The ringing of the lunch bell interrupted the conver- 
sation, much to the relief of Eva, who discovered with 
real alarm the course her respected relative’s thoughts 
were taking. 

Of old she had learned that the only result of argu- 
ing a point with her was to make her more set in her 
own way, and she therefore bent all her forces of agree- 
ableness to produce a diversion of mind to other topics. 
On the principle that doctors apply mustard to the 
feet to divert the too abundant blood from the head, 
Eva started a brisk controversy with Aunt Maria op 
another topic, in hopes, by exhausting her energies 
there, to put this out of her mind. With what success 
her strategy was crowned it will remain to be seen. 

(To be continued.) 





MY PEACOCKS. 


HERE is little that is new under the sun, ina 
general way, though in specifics there is consid- 
erable novelty. One may likely suppose, in this age of 
fowl-fever, that a commerce in birds is modern; es- 
pecially if he consider the multitude—canary birds, 
bullfinches, larks, robiu redbreasts, sparrows, an®, jgte- 
ly, nightingales—~chat are imported from Ex, rope every 
year, ir, increasing quantities. But singing birds are 
only the light infantry of tne air. The squadrons of 
geese, pigeons, pheasais*?, ducks. and hens of every 
breed, which come over, coop upon coop, show that 
the emigrants to America are not all of the human 
sort, and statistics would show that the fowls of com- 
merce constitute no insignificant article. 

And yet, King Solomon was evidently in the busi- 
ness long before creation dreamed of a Yankee. For 
it is written of him: ‘Every three years once came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks.” 

Now, it is easily understood what Selomon did with 
gold and silver. There were no bank bills to be re- 
deemed in those days, and so no match between gold 
mines and the printing press, as in our own glorious 
Gays, in which paper beats the gold out of sight. Sol- 
omon made cups out of the gold, and footstools, and 
shields, “two hundred targets of beaten gold,” “ three 
hundred shields of beaten gold ”’ (2 Chron. ix., 15, etc.) 
If the battle went hard against a fellow in those days 


he had only to run away, and his shield would support 
him for life. 
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apes and peacocks? It is true he had a court and 
must have courtiers. But apes were too intelligent 
for such service. It is probable that they were used 
as school masters to native courtiers. 

But the peacocks? A light and inconsiderate per- 
son might suggest that they were imported for the 
sake of their feathers—to make fans for the family of 
Solomon; and since it is said, “he had seven hundred 
wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines,” 
and if one of them, even the daughter of Pharaoh, 
ever had a fan of peacock’s feathers, every single one 
of the nine hundred and ninety-nine would be up 
in arms till she too had a fan. This would demand 
such an extraordinary quantity of peacocks that we 
may dismiss the idea as modern and fantastic, and 
believe that the winds of coolness were produced by 
palm leaves. 

Did you ever see a peacock? Not the old-fashioned 
English peacock—well enough in its way, but not fit to 
hold a tail-feather alongside of the Japan (the Pavo 
Japonicus or P. spiciferus, or P. aldrovandi, or P. 
javanicus, or any other of the names as numerous al- 
most as spots on its tail). 

Of the peacock that may be said emphatically which 
was said of lilies—‘* Not Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed like one of these.’’ No, nor any other king, 
bird, beast, or creature! Without doubt, Nature 
reached her bound in the peacock—her palette gave 
out, and color would no further go! My first full pos- 
session took place one morning in this very delectable 
month of May. It was in the lane on the east of the 
barn. The peahen, endowed by nature with the plain 
feathers left over after her husband-bird bad been 
fixed out with everything conceivable of beauty, had 
been keeping house under a stack of bean-poles, and 
occupying her hours in meditations, perhaps, why the 
man should have all the voice, the size, the gorgeous 
plumage, while the far more worthy and painstaking 
woman should be doomed to sit in ash-colored gar- 
meuts on the egg which she had herself laid, but which 
he owned, or thought he did. On this occasion she had 
come off to get a morsel of food, and her splendid lord 
was amusing her by showing how exceedingly hand- 
some he was, It must be confessed, too, that he was 
even more beautiful when he spread forth*his glories 
than one could have expected. The train may be 
called tail-feathers, but they are not. The real tail- 
feathers are about fifteen inches long, very stout, and 
set upon a powerful muscle, by which they assist in 
lifting up the two-yard-long coverts, or train, and sus- 
taining the glowing wheel which they constitute. The 
neck and body glow with metallic greens and blues. 
At every step which changes the angle of light, the 
color glances, as if it were a quivering atmosphere, 
something exhaled to the eye, as flowers exhale odors 
to the smell. The gorgeous coverts, or tail-feathers, 
if you will call them so, are set (not on the wropygium 
—that is the very name,—I have looked it out! but) 
along the back, so that when the train is exalted the 
body of the bird disappears, and only the head and 
neck, and a small portion of the breast, appear in the 
center of a circle of radiancy that has not its equal in 
anything on earth. 

This King Solomon of the barnyard had a modest 
sense of his own beauty. He swelled iu all his pomp; 
but still sought <o turn his iamp to you. He slowly 
wheeled, and sidled, glistened and glowed, in such 
changing luster, that you waited to see what next, as 
if one expected to see an angel leap forth from such a 
magnificent apparatus, 

I am sorry to say that the female mind ’did not 
seem to appreciate as much as I did the glory of this 
display. His mate acted as if he was dirt color, She 
went on picking up bits of food, and eating as if her 
supreme felicity did not consist of this wilderness of 
superb tail, feathers, etc., and she soon went back to 
those plain eggs, without any ‘apparent sense of the 
privileges of being the wife 7 such a wonderful fellow! 

What does a peacock qo? What is his aim in life? 
His business is to hy peautiful—to run gracefully in 


and out of shrv’;jnery, to appear before the ' 
and swell ~,on with dazzling gle~ . verandah 


some — * eae .y—to disappear and 
_ a Se well-atiern od surprises, all day long. 
sut, ah! imagin®, the scene in their o 
when floc, 4... 7” aoe OWR County 
egg 3 assemble, as Colonel Williamson describes 
is I speak within bounds when I assert there 
could not be less than twelve or fifteen hundred within 
sight of the spot where I stood for an hour.” 

But, notwithstanding all this, I wish to sell my pea- 
cocks. My iridescent friend has A prejudice against 
white Leghorn chickens, and, cke, chickens of any 
breed. Where he has been they are not. He jumps 
upon them, and smites them with his bill, and thence- 
forth the chicken is useless. He whips every rooster, 
eludes every dog,—having a trick of springing into the 
air, and flying about as nimbly as a sparrow. His long 
train (unlike others too well known), never seems in 
his way, or in anybody else’s. He goes trippingly just 
where he has a mind to, and his feathers follow after 
in gorgeous array. 

His voice is clarion like, with the addition of a slight 
squeak. If it went straight out, we should liken the 
sound to a trumpet, but it has a complaining circum- 
flex which produces such an effect, if one can imagine 
it, as would result from a crow blowing a trumpet. 
But, it is effective. It resounds over hill and dale, 
especially in a still night, and where there are several 
of them. There is no fault to find with the sound, ex- 
cept its loudness, its frequency, and its quality. My 








But, what on earth could Solomon do with imported 


peacocks are for sale. 
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BY THE GRAVE OF HENRY TIMROD. 


By Pau H. HAYNE. 


\ ," 7 HEN last we parted—thy frail hand in mine— 
Above us smiled September's passionless sky, 
And, moved by fragrant airs, the hill-side pine 
Stirred in the mellow sunshine pleasantly ; 
So rich the robe on nature’s slow decay, 
We scarce could deem the winter-tide was near, 
Or lurking death, masked in imperial grace ; 
Alas! that autumn day 
Drew not more close to winter's empire drear 
Than thou, my heart! to meet grief face to face! 


I clasped thy tremulous hand, nor marked how weak 
Its answering grasp ; and if thine eyes did swim 
In unshed tears, and on thy hollow cheek 
Rested a nameless shadow, gaunt and dim,— 
My soul was blind; fear had not touched her sight 
To awful vision; so, I bade thee go, 
Careless, and tranquil as that treacherous morn ; 
Nor dreamed how soon the blight 
Of long-implanted seeds of care would throw 
Their night-shade flowers above the springing corn. 


Since then, full many a year hath risen and set, 
With spring-tide showers, and autumn pomps unfurled 
O’er gorgeous woods, and mountain walls of jet— 
While love and loss, alternate, ruled the world; 
Till now once more we meet—my friend and I— 
Once more, once more—and thus, alas! we meet— 
Above, a rayless heaven, beneath, a grave ; 
Ob, Christ! and dost thou lie 
Neglected here, in thy worn burial-sheet? 
Friend! were there none to shield thee, none to save? 


Ask of the winter winds—scarce colder they, 
Than that strange land—thy birth-place and thy tomb: 
Ask of the somber cloud-wracks trooping gray , 
And grim as hooded ghosts at stroke of doom; 
At least, the winds, though chill, with gentler sweep 
Seem circling round and o’er thy place of rest, 
While the sad clouds, as clothed in tenderer guise, 
Do lowly bend, and weep, 
O’er the dead poet, in whose living breast 
Dumb nature found a voice, how sweet and wise! 


Once more we meet, once more—my friend and I— 
But ah! his band is dust, his eyes are dark ; 
Thy merciless weight, thou dread mortality, 
From out his heart bath crushed the latest spark 
Of that warm life, benignly bright and strong; 
Yet no; we have not met—my friend and I— 
Ashes to ashes in this earthly prison! 
Are these, O child of song, 
Thy glorious self, heir of the stars and sky? 
Thou art not here, not here, for thou hast risen! 


Death gave thee wings, and lo! thou hast soared above 
All human utterance and all finite thought; 
Pain may not hound thee through that realm of love, 
Nor grief, wherewith thy mortal days were fraught, 
Load thee again—nor vulture want, that fed 
Even on thy heart’s blood, wound thee; idle, then, 
Our bitter sorrowing; what though bleak and wild 
Rests his uncrownéd head ? 
Known is he now to angels and to men— 
Heaven's saint, and earth's brave singer undefiled. 


Even as I spake in broken under-breath, 
The winds drooped lifeless; faintly struggling through 
The heaven-bound pale which seemed a pale of death, 
One cordial sunbeam cleft the opening blue; 
Swiftly it glanced, and settling softly shone 
O’er the grave’s head; in that same instant came 
From the near copse a bird-song half divine ; 
“ Heart,” said I, * hush thy moan; 
List the bird’s singing, mark the heaven-born flame, 
God-given are these—an omen and a sign |" 


In the bird’s song an omen his shall live, 
In the mild glitteriag of that golden beam, 
A sign that faith no more with doubt doth strive, 
In full fruition of her radiant dream ; 
So now I leave him, low, yet restful here; 
So now I leave him, high-exalted, far 
Beyond all memory of earth’s guilt or guile; 
Hark! ’tis his voice of cheer, 
Dropping methinks from some mysterious star; 
His face I see, and on his face—a smile! 








THE GRACE OF LIVING. 


By Gar HAMILTON. 


J ig E ways of charity are wonderful and past 

finding out. The old-type ideal is a quiet, 
modest, retiring, and gracious lady, searching out the 
abodes of suffering, ministering to the sick, teaching 
the ignorant, giving of her substance, but always un- 
obtrusive, never letting the left hand know what the 
right hand doeth. The real Lady Charity seemeth to 
be somewhat of a brazen dame, sedulously seeking her 
own pleasure in the name of the poor. She institutes 
a Charity ball, whither she goes dressed in all the silk 
and lace, and jewelry of luxury; or, worse still, in 
calico fashioned in such fantastic shapes that neither 
rich nor poor can make any use of it afterwards. She 
dances all night, she devours creams and cakes, salads 
and coffee, she breathes the fragrance of flowers, and 
moves to the music of a band, and in all things dis- 
ports herself like a lady bent on her own amusement; 
and is altogether satisfied and satisfactory because it 
isa charity ball. The few hundreds that may be left 
after the thousands are paid out for dress, and flowers, 
and lights, and music, and supper, and hall, and car- 
riages, and attendance, are given to the poor; but 
Charity has only the crumbs that fell from the table. 
The table itself—the bulk of the expense and the effort 
—was in the entertainment. I do not say there is any- 
thing wrong in this except the name. If persons find 
their account in weeks of preparation, and much 





sounding of the tocsin and soliciting of patronage, for 
the sake of an evening's pleasure, who shall gainsay 
them? Doubtless there are some—perhaps the origi- 
nators and organizers of the ball—to whom it is really 
a labor of love, but in all its length and breadth, let us 
not call it charity. To the deserving and suffering 
poor, to the invalids, the widowed, the orpban, who 
know not to-day what they shall eat on the morrow, 
it must be a strange sight indeed—this of men and wo- 
men rushing together to expend on a single evening’s 
gratification for themselves, and in various forms of 
luxury, an enormous sum of money in order that a 
small sum may slip through into the outstretched 
hands of want. If, indeed, the small dole can be en- 
treated from the rich in no other way than by bribing 
them with a féte for themselves, if the pleasure of 
blessing be not enough, but must be sweetened with 
the pleasure of receiving; if giving has no grace, and 
money must bring to the donor money’s worth in mar- 
kelable values, then, perhaps, we do well to make a 
feast and call in the rich and prosperous to make 
crumbs for the poor and the maimed, the halt and the 
blind; but this is not charity. When the Philistines 
ask what meaneth the noise of this great shouting in 
the camp, let no man have the effrontery to say it is be- 
cause the ark of the Lord has come in. It is far more 
like the song of the worship of the golden earrings. 
Nine parts self-indulgence and one part charity may 
not be an iniquitous compound, but it is certainly not 
the elixir of life. The clangor of our benefactions does 
not mark their increase, but their diminution. 

In connection with this public hue and cry comes a 
spirit of dictation, a virtual coercion, which it seems 
offensive to resist, and hypocritical to accept. It is to 
be expected that in tho rattle and clatter of machin- 
ery all the ancient delicacy of charity, both on the part 
of giver and receiver, should fade away. When men 
scatter their largesses from the housetops, with bells 
ringing and flags floating, they lose every pretext for 
blushing to find it fame. They are far more likely to 
redden with rage if they do not find it fame. We ap- 
peal for charity not to the necessity of the case, to the 
conscience or the pity of the beholder, but to his vani- 
ty, his pride, his self-interest. A church debt is auc- 
tioneered from the pulpit on Sunday. “I will give a 
thousand dollars,’’ says A to B, “if you will give a 
thousand doliars.”” But what has A’s purse to do with 
B's? If the case is a worthy one, or in any case, why 
should one man’s help be conditioned on another 
man’s? A knows, or ought to know, the condition of 
his own finances. He lnows nothing of B’s. If he can 
give a thousand dollars, let him give it. He has no 
right to dictate the direction or the amount of B’s gifts, 
or to subject him to the necessity of refusing, or of 
giving reluctantly. Benevolence is no justification of 
impertinence. What is ill-bred and improper, dicta- 
torial and rude, does not become polite, and gentle, 
and Christian, because it is done in the name of chari- 
ty. There are some forms of charity which seem to 
do more harm to the soul than good to the body. They 
injure the manners of the givers more than they bene- 
fit the lives of the receivers. All such charity is sus- 
picious. The true charity blesses him that gives and 
him that takes. The true charity is as strong in its re- 
flex as in its direct influence. It shines all around and 
not in one straight line alone. It is marked by the 
most instructive reticence, and a constant courtesy of 
demeanor. It represses the forward, and encourages the 
timid, and respects the self-respectful, and tries to in- 
fuse into the shameless a sense of shame. It reverences 
the dignity of humanity and therights of theindividual, 
and never encroaches upon either the poor or the rich. 
It assumes no power of inquisition into the lowliest cot- 
tage, the shabbiest hut, any more or any less than into 
the houses of the great and strong. It is not bars, or 
bolts, or servants, or force that guide or guard its en- 
trance anywhere, but its own innate, unerring sense 
of propriety. And while it is thus cautious of impos- 
ing itself on the reluctant, it is equally solicitous to 
win the confidence of the silent and forlorn. It aims 
to do good rather than to excite gratitude; to give 
the feeble a start, rather than to make a stir in society. 
It would rather help a man to help himself than to 
make his own exertions unnecessary. 

I believe we are mistaken in supposing that this kind 
of charity would be less heurtily supported than the 
festive, luxuriant, and selfish charity. Men may be 
reluctant to put a new carpet on the parish church, 
and it may be necessary to cajole them with a tea- 
party. But towards human want, human nature is 
apt to be generous. The carpet is not a necessity. But 
men will not willingly let a family suffer for want of 
food. Ido not believe the community exists in Amer- 
ica that is not able and willing to provide for all its 
needy without an atom of fanfaronade. When Port- 
land, and Peshtigo, and Chicago are burned, and 
Louisiana drowned, and the valleys of our own New 
England overswept by sudden desclation, there is no 
waiting for balls and theaters. The money does not 
wind through fairs and fashions, diminishing as it goes, 
to fall, at last, a feeble and sluggish stream, into a 
thirsty svil that drinks it up and gives no sign. It 
rushes straight from purse and till, an impetuous, sus- 
taining, and sufficient flood. Great occasions bring 
great enthusiasms, and for ordinary occasions the eu- 
thusiasm of humanity is enough. If wisely appealed 
to it seldom fails te respond. The beating of gongs is 
as unnecessary to secure the desired ends as it is offen- 
sive to good taste and obnoxious to good manners, 
A charity that is indelicate in its methods is a proper 





object of suspicion. So far as possible all the proces- 
ses, and all the recipients of charity, should be guarded 
by a profound and sacred privacy, thateself-respect be 
not wounded, character injured, nor truth destroyed. 








THE EARL Y ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. 1X. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


MUST linger yet longer over the first volume 

of the Liberator (that for 1831), for I find in it many 
things which, as illustrations either of the moral dark- 
ness respecting slavery that characterized that period, 
or of the plans, hopes, and labors of the small band of 
Abolitionists, deserve attention. The Anti-Slavery 
Movement can never be duly appreciated by looking 
at it in the days of its strength; it is as necessary as it 
surely will be interesting to study it carefully in its 
feeble beginnings, and to see against what obstacles it 
gathered the force that finally made it irresistible. 

The feelings awakened by the new paper at the South 
have already been adverted to; but a few extracts 
from Southern journals will set the matter ina still 
clearer light. 

Said the Camden, S. C., Journal: “ We think the 
wretch who prints and publishes such a paper as the 
one put forth by this Wm. Lloyd Garrison commits a 
crime of even national consideration, and that he 
ought to be most severely punished wherever found. 
He is hostis humanis generis, and ought to be hung to 
the nearest gate-post by him who first discovers him. 
We look upon this same scoundrel and everyone who 
countenances him as of the very worst description of 
murderers, and we hesitate not to say, that were he 
ever caught in our community, we would most cheer- 
fully see him immolated. So infernal a villain ought 
not to go a moment unhung—unless indeed hanging 
were deemed too lenient for him.” The reader cannot 
properly appreciate this language until he is informed 
that the writer was a Yankee from New England; nor 
yet unless he remembers that Mr. Garrison was a non- 
resistant, who proposed to abolish slavery by moral 
influence—in other wordr, by argument and persuasion 
addressed not to the slaves but to the masters, 

The Savannah Georgian said: ‘‘ It (the Liberator] is 
not merely the advocate of emancipation, but is also 
the apologist of the recent horrible massacres ;’’ allud- 
ing, of course, to the Southampton insurrection. 

The Columbia, S. C., Gazette, after speaking of a copy 
of the Liberator, No. 38, which had been * impudently 
addressed to Hon. R. Y. Hayne,” said: “For nine 
months this thing has been tolerated in the heart of 
considerate, unimpassioned, and pious New England. 
There seems to be far more hypocrisy than fanaticism 
in this benevolent production.” 

The Macon, Ga., Messenger uttered itself in these 
words: ‘*The avowed object is to attack slavery, the 
consequential one to stir theslave tomutiny. .. . 
The fiendish editor is the apologist of the blacks in the 
recent Virginia insurrection.” 

Said the Fredericksburg, Va., Aurora: “If there be 
those who privately circulate it, be they white or 
black, if detected, we cannot promise them a fair trial, 
or even the forms of law—they will at once be sacrificed 
to popular indignation.” 

Alluding to the fabricated tale that the Liberator 
was circulated at the South by peddlers, the Peters- 
burg, Va., Intelligencer said: ‘‘We should rejoice to 
catch one or more of these peddlers in this quarter. 
We are not sure we should ‘ barbecue’ them, for their 
carcases might be too far tainted even for the buzzards 
to feast on; but we promise them a new suit of shining 
black, and to exhibit them on an elevated position, to 
the admiration of all spectators.” 

Mr. Garrison, having copied the foregoing denuncia- 
tions, together with others of a similar character, con- 
tents himself with this commentary: ‘ Enough—too 
much flattery is hurtful.” 

A few days later, the Charleston Mercury said: 
* Publications of this kind have become of late so com- 
mon, so manifest in their motives, and so outrageous 
in their language, that measures of some sort should be 
adopted at the South to arrest the progress of the pes- 
tilence. Appeals should be made to the constituted 
authorities at the North for the interposition of legis- 
lative power, in relation to these matters. Appeals 
should be made to the enlightened patriotism of our 
Northern brethren to stamp them with the zeal of in- 
famy, and to frown them down witb indignant repro- 
bation.”’ 

Strange as it may seem, the Boston Courier, edited 
by Joseph T. Buckingham, who had been a strenuous 
champion of the liberty of the press, and had shown 
himself rather friendly to Mr. Garrison, actually re- 
sponded to this appeal of the Mercury in words which 
will show what was the state of public opinion then in 
the metropolis of New England: ‘‘ We can assure the 
editor of the Mercury that no appeals to our patriotism 
are wanted. The papers, so far as we are informed, 
are seldom seen here; they are seldom mentioned but 
with abhorrence; and were there any law to authorize 
the measure, the people of New England would stop 
this publication with as much zeal as the citizens of 
Charleston. Every man who has any attachment to 
society, or to life, participates in the feeling of the 
Southern people. An appeal to the legislative autbor- 
ities of the Northern States would be, indeed it is, the 
only measure which can be productive cf any benefit. 
. « « « Itis unquestionably true that every man has 
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aright to advocate abolition, or conspiracy, or mur- 
der, for he may do all these without breaking our 
laws, although in any Southern State public justice and 
public safely would require his punishment. But if we 
have no laws upon the subject, it is because the exi- 
gency was not anticipated. . . Penal statutes 
against treasonable and seditious publications are nec- 
essary in all communities. We have them for our own 
protection—if they should include provisions for the 
protection of our neighbors, it would be no additional 
encroachment upon the liberty of the press.” Mr. 
Buckingham lived to repent of his madness and to be- 
come the champion of emancipation. The tide of pro- 
slavery opinion and sympathy which could thus sweep 
him away from his moorings must indeed have been 
overwhelming! 

The Southampton insurrection on the one hand, and 
the arraignment of slavery by the Liberator on the 
other, incited the people of several Southern States to 
increase the severity of the laws respecting both the 
slaves and the free colored people. Jt was already a 
crime to teach the slaves to read even the Book of 
God, which, it was claimed, furnished a Divine war- 
rant for their enslavement! and now it was proposed 
in the Legislature of Virginia to drive the free negroes 
from the State by enactments which would render 
their existence there intolerable. One of the proposed 
statutes, which was defeated in the House of Delegates 
by only a majority of one, declared that “all meetings 
of free negroes at any school-house or meeting-house, 
for teaching them reading or writing, is an unlawful 
assembly.’ I find it stated in the Liberator—no doubt 
truly—that “not one of the religious papers in Vir- 
ginia published a sentence condemning this wicked 
effort to prevent the instruction of the colored popu- 
lation of the State.”” On the contrary, the Richmond 
Religious Telegraph, a Presbyterian paper, edited by 
the Rev. Mr. Converse, a native of New England and 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, published, with edi- 
torial commendation, an argument to justify the keep- 
ing of the negroes in ignorance, on the ground that it 
would be ‘“‘ highly inexpedient, and even dangerous to 
the peace of the community, to teach them to read and 
write.’’ It was indeed the duty of the masters to give 
their slaves *‘ oral religious instruction ;” but it would 
be highly dangerous to allow them to read the Bible 
for themselves! In relation to the free colored people, 
the editor of the Religious Telegraph said: “If they 
were generally taught to read, it might be an induce- 
ment to them to remain in this country. We would 
offer them no such inducement.” The article in which 
these views were urged was copied, sympathetically, 
without protest or comment, in the Boston Recorder! 
A more striking illustration of the moral blindness of 
New England in regard to everything that pertained 
to slavery and its victims could not well be found, and 
surely no other can be needed. The time had come, in 
the Providence of God, when such ignorance could no 
longer be innocently winked at, but was to be met by 
a fresh announcement of God’s demand for repent- 
ance. With facts like these, to be dinned with cease- 
less iteration in the ears of the people, it was inevitable 
that the Abolitionists should sooner or later succeed in 
their efforts to arouse the North to the duty of protest- 
ing against slavery. The air even of the Green Moun- 
tains was tainted with apologies for the system. Long 
before this, a Vermont Judge had refused to surrender 
a fugitive slave, declaring that nothing but “a BILL 
OF SALE FROM THE ALMIGHTY” would satisfy him of 
the justice of the master’s claim. But this lesson had 
been forgotten, and now the Vermont Chronicle, edited 
by a Congregational clergyman and representing the 
Congregational Churches of the State, opposed imme- 
diate emancipation, contending that the slaves should 
be held in bondage ‘for their own good,” and to fit 
them for freedom! The anti-Masonic Governor of 
Vermont, Hon. William A. Palmer—by way of atone- 
ment, perhaps, for his mistake, twelve years before, in 
voting for the Missouri Compromise—in his Thanks- 
giving Proclamation for 1831, called upon the people 
of the State to pray that God would “in his own time 
and way remove the enormous evil of slavery.”’ This 
would seem now to have been only a very timid pro- 
test; and yet, to the little band of Abolitionists, it was 
a flash of light in the midst of Cimmerian darlsness: 

“* How far that little candle threw its beams!” 
“ I must give one more illustration of the spirit that 
prevailed at that time in New England. On the morn- 
ing of the Fourth of July, 1831, my beloved pastor, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, at a vestry meeting, to my great 
grief, spoke in warm commendation of the Colonization 
Society, declaring that the removal of the whole col- 
ored population to Africa was a task of easy accom- 
plishment. He said the Colonization Society was 
opposed “‘only by a few foolish whites,” who were 
also foolishly advocating the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves, “reckless of consequences.”’ The good 
Doctor forgot that the safety of immediate emancipa- 
tion had been guaranteed by one of the prophets of 
God (see Isaiah lviii.). Mr. Garrison, who was a pa- 


- rishioner of the Doctor’s, was not present, but he re- 


ceived a report of the speech and replied thereto in the 
Liberator. As to the Doctor’s allegation of the feasi- 
bility of colonizing the whole body of colored people, 
Mr. Garrison said: 

“ Notwithstanding my great, perhaps extravagant, admira- 
tion of the Doctor, I doubt his assumption. It is astonishing 
that he should cherish such a gross delusion. I know it is 
easy to make calculations. I know it is an old maxim that 
* figures cannot lie ;’ and _I very well know, too, that our phil- 








anthropic arithmeticians are prodigiously fond of figuring, 
but of doing nothing else. Give them a slate and pencil, and 
in fifteen minutes they will clear the continent of every black 
skin; and, if desired, throw in the Indians to boot. While 
they depopulate America, they find not the least difficulty in 
providing for the wants of the cmigrating myriads to the 
coast of Africa.” 

In reply to the Doctor’s imputation of folly to the 
champions of immediate emancipation, he said: 

* After all, I think it will be easy to prove that he is not 
more sapient than immediate Abolitionists. I never knew 
him to be wise enough, in his pulpit, to tell his hearers that if 
they were ,habitually guilty of drunkenness, of exercising 
cruelty, of stealing property, of committing adultery, they 
must refrain from these crimes gradually, and aim at an un- 
certain, indefinite, far-off reformation. Such a doctrine 
might quict the consciences and tickle the ears of drunkards, 
tyrants, thieves and debauchees; but it would hardly be tol- 
erated, even from the lips of Lyman Beecher, by the wor- 
shipers in Bowdoin Street meeting-house. Now, slavery isa 
violation of every natural right; it is a system of robbery, 
adultery, cruelty and murder; and its perpetuity justly ex- 
poses the Nation to the wrath of Heaven. Yet he is foolish, 
in the Doctor’s estimation, who tells the slavcholders to leave 
off their sins at once, and to be, to-day, honest and humane 
men! For one, I cannot listen to any proposal for a gradual! 
abolition of wiekedness.” 

In still further response to the Doctor’s imputation 
of “folly”? to the champions of immediate emancipa- 
tion, Mr. Garrison reminded him that among those 
who held the doctrine were a very large majority of 
the wisest and best men in Great Britain—including 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Brougham, Lushington, Ste- 
phen and O’Connell—and the most eminent clergymen 
of all denominations. These had found from experi- 
ence that the doctrine of gradual abolition was a 
cheat, a lie, a delusion; and they were calling with one 
voice for the immediate and unconditional liberation 
of every slave in the British dominions. Could what 
was deemed wise by the noblest and purest men of 
England, after long experience and deep reflection, be 
** foolishness” in the United States? 

Thus the agitation, at that early day, went on, the 
Abolitionists, a feeble minority as to numbers, but 
mighty through faith in God, opposing themselves 
firmly and bravely to an unintelligent, perverted and 
prejudiced public sentiment. 








PREACHING FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


HE city in which I reside, in Western New 

York, has hitherto sustained an excellent repu- 
tation for good morals and good order; but within a 
few years many large manufacturing interests have 
concentrated here, the population has increased rapid- 
ly, and immorality and crime now seem to be on the 
increase. 

In the evening, and especially upon the Sabbath-day, 
weather permitting, a large concourse of citizens come 
forth upon the streets seeking pleasure and amuse- 
ment. These people are “naturally as good as any- 
body,”’ but they rarely attend church, and receive but 
little, if any, religious instruction from our ministers 
of the Gospel. We have several large and commodious 
public halls that can be rented, but they are rarely 
used for religious purposes on the Sabbath-day. 

We have many learned and eloquent preachers, 
but they never preach to the “rabble.’”” We have 
many large and beautiful churches, but they are al- 
most exclusively occupied by their builders and own- 
ers. I attended one of these churches last Sunday 
evening. It is of the modern style and structure. The 
walls are of stone, even to the cap of the lofty and 
graceful spire; the pulpit and pews are of black wal- 
nut; the floors are covered with a rich carpet, soft to 
the touch and delicate in pattern; the gallery is large 
enough for a quartctte choir and a magnificent organ 
decked with blue and gold. Gas jets, unnumbered by 
me, threw a brilliant light over the splendid scene. 
The congregation was not large, yet occupied the 
whole church. Clothed in garments luxuriant and 
tasteful, they adjusted themselves to the enjoyment of 
the spacious and elegant comforts prepared by them- 
selvesfor themselves. After the ponderous bell ceased 
tolling, the choir sang a selection, as I supposed, from 
one of the old masters. 

Looking over this assemblage of the educated and 
refined, their names upon their pews, and assured of 
their record in the Lamb’s Book of Life, I could not 
appreciate the great necessity of preaching to them. 
Yet the eloquent pastor devoted twenty minutes to 
calling sinners to repentance. The chapter he read 
from the Bible and the theme of his prayers and ser- 
mon seemed applicable to the spiritual wants and ne- 
cessities of a class of people who were not present, but 
who were roaming the streets outside of the walls of 
that fashionable edifice. 

To the thoughtful observer there seems to be a seri- 
ous misapprehension of duty and a great misapplica- 
tion of money and talent in spreading the Gospel iv 
cities. Concede that it is the privilege of the rich » ad 
the righteous to build fine churches with iuxurior 
pointments, and to employ eloquent divines tr 
to them; but do these “close corporatior 
the Gospel acceptable to the needy? O74 
nish it to the poor without money an? Without price? 
It is not necessary to make any unr enerous criticisms, 
but all the ministers in this larr , e city een Meh fon 
large class of people who W’ st require religious in- 
struction do not and wil) 


. not attend these elegunt 
churches where they of)’ jiate, and that the reason of 
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their absence is something in human nature that can- 
not be despised, and that cannot be ascribed to “ tota. 
depravity.” Our Saviour said that he came upon 
earth that the Gospel might be preached to the poor, 
and cannot ministers who claim to be commissioned 
by him, and who would follow his example, devise 
some way in which they can preach to the sinful and 
neglected masses? J. W. D. 








A COMVFORTING BELIEF. 


| NOWING well the bitterness of the cup which 
_& is being drained by the ‘sorrowful mother,” 
whose plaintive letter to Mr. Laicus, as well as his tez:- 
der and consoling reply, is given in the Christian Univ» 
of May Gth, and believing that we ought ‘‘ to comfort 
them which are in any: trouble, by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God,” I seek to 
convey to her through your paper the consolation 
which came in my extremity. For nearly seventcen 
years I lived a blissful life with the best husband Gcd 
ever gave to woman, and when, after an illness of six 
weeks duration, he passed to the better land, it was in 
the firm belief that bis sorrowing wife was above doing 
or thinking that which is wrong. After alittle I re- 
membered this assurance of his, and believing that 
then he knew me as I was, I feared he was disappointed 
in me, and perhaps did not love meas well. Then, too, 
I thought, ‘* Now that he is freed from the infirmities of 
the flesh, and the temptations to sin, what progress he 
must be making in the divine life! and if I am ever 
permitted to join the number of the redeemed he will 
be far beyond me, and there will be no more compan- 
ionship with him ;” and that was worse, far worse than 
the present separation. It was agony of soul. 

Dropping on my knees one night at my bedside, I 
cried to the ‘God of all corefort’”’ to put an end in 
some way to my torture, and this is how he did it. 

I dreamed that I was walking through the streets of 
some familiar city, leaning on the arm of my husband. 
Turning an angle in the street we were surprised to 
find ourselves on the bank of a river, wide, turbid, 
with rapid current. We walked thus but a little way 
when I missed him from my side, and turning to see 
where he had gone, I observed him on the other side. 
I was anxious to go to him, but it was impossible; 
there was no way of crossing the stream. I observed 
that he appeared to be looking toward me, and so I 
extended my hand toward him as an indication that I 
wanted to join him, and asI did so he made the same 
signal tome. Neither of us stood still, but both walked 
in the same direction with extended hands. After a 
time I became conscious that the shores were approach- 
ing; a little further, and we were able to talk with 
one another. And so we journeyed on till at length 
we were able to clasp hands, and so bridge the stream. 
When so weary that I could go no farther he stopped, 
and looking in the water said, ‘* Come on, now, I'll help 
you over.”’ I followed with my eye the direction of 
his, and perceived in the stream a log on which he 
desired me to step, which was above the water save 
when the current would dash over it. Clasping hands 
more firmly I stepped upon the log, and was chilled 
with the icy waters which swept over my feet. With 
all the old-time tenderness in his voice, he said, ** Oh, lL 
am so sorry! but never mind, it is lovely on this side. 
and worth all it costs.” 

I wakened with my burden gone,—sure that his do- 
sires are toward meas mine are toward him, keeping 
even step, going in the same direction; at length will 
come communion, and finally the helping hand. And 
as when my dream ended we were climbing hand in 
hand the banks on the other side, sol believe it will 
be he that shall lead me to the Lamb who will wipe all 
tears from my eyes. E. B. 8. 








THE KINGS GALLERY OF ANCIENT 
WORTHIES. 
By tHe Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


NHE birds have come again, the leaflets are 
mantling the trees, the buds are swel)‘ng, and [ 

can once more emerge from my cage in t*,9 jibrarian’s 
office and browse in the ample pasture’; gajacent. Tho 
royal secretary and his hybernatir . eyest have culti- 
vated a most agreeable friend’ nip which promises 
liberal harvests in the future y pave been able toadd 
to his portrait gallery of 2” .9¢ authors some illustrious 
faces, especially those ©” parker, Longfellow, Beecher, 
and Lowell, togethe’ . with sundry autographs from 
American pens W” ich have written immortal thoughts 
in words that oro immortal. For these trifling evi- 
dences of © y gratitude the generous Hofrath insists 
that he} jargely in my debt, while the fact is that if 
I wer | sued at law to pay my debts to him, I should 
agi .ghtway make an assignment of my effects and go 

.ato bankruptcy. 

Within a few days past, however, both host and 
guest have had to make practical use of Franklin’s 
maxim: “If you want a servant to suit you, serve 
yourself.” For you must know that our blue and gilt 
servant has put on a bright red coat and quit our 
humble quarters for a brief residence in the royal pal- 
ace. Tbe occasion of this sad bereavement was the 
marriage of her imperial highness the Princess Vera, 
neice of the Queen, to his highness Eugen, Duke of 
Wurtemberg. The young bride is the daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the Russian Czar, 
and her nuptials called hither the Czar himself, and 
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such 8 procession of Muscovite princes as rarely visits 
this little Swabian kingdom. The consequence was 
that all the palaces were full of princes and their sat- 
ellites, and as no man pretends to be a prince without 
having thirteen body servants at his heels, and as these 
princes left part of their retinue at home, they were 
obliged to borrow of their neighbors. And, asking no 
permission of me, they kidnapped my faithful man of 
blue and gilt and made him put ona scarlet jacket 
and quit the quiet shades of literature to brush their 
clothes and minister to their gastric needs. This new 
dispensation of affairs has somewhat humbled me; for 
I really supposed that my servant dressed himself for 
me in the same clothes in which he served royalty. It 
appears, however, as if “ Professors” with borrowed 
titfes, enjoying a hospitality which they can never pay 
for, had better know their place and-not put on airs. 

My kind readers have been graciously introduced by 
tbe Swabian King Charles to kings Pharaoh and Sen- 
necharib, and if they had sat at meat with these two 
Oriental monarchs, their ancestors and descendants, 
as often as I have, they would pronounce the whole 
tribe of them to be the most insipid company that a 
civilized man was ever fated to endure. 

Now, however, we have come to the age of real 
portraiture, the blooming period of Grecian art, and of 
Roman, which was only an outgrowth of that. Por- 
traiture was, however, a gradual development even in 
Greek art. For along time after Sardis fell into the 
hands of the Persians, that is, B.C. 564, we recognize 
the Oriental types in Grecian sculpture, and the vic- 
tors in the Olympic games were recognized in statuary 
as fancy horses are, rather by the features of body and 
limb than by any facial individuality. The so-called 
“ #eina marbles,” now in Munich, illustrate the rudi- 
mental period of Greek portraiture better than almost 
any other extant specimens. Minerva, on that ancient 
pediment, was a goddess with graceful drapery, and 
the fighting Trojans and Greeks were veritable ath- 
letes, but neither the goddess nor the warriors had 
much more expression of countenance than if they had 
been moulded in putty. 

Two noble folios of Visconti, with seven volumes of 
explanatory text, contain the galleries of Greek and 
Roman portraiture. Twice have I gone through these 
conservatories of the heroic past with my pencil busy 
at every page. And at every new sight of the grand 
individualities here delineated I have recalled those 
striking words of Emerson: ‘ The galleries of ancient 
sculpture in Naples and Rome strike no deeper con- 
viction into the mind than the contrast of the purity, 
the severity, expressed in these fine old heads, with the 
frivolity and grossness of the mob that exhibits and 
the mob that gazes at them.’’ No man, unless he were 
a peer of Plato himself, should dare write such scathing 
words concerning the average mentality of the nine- 
teenth century. But I cannot say that the man who 
wrote them had not as much right to do so as another 
man had to call the people of his time a “generation 
of vipers.”” Comparing ancient times with modern, I 
suppose the truth to be about this. The great men of 
antiquity were far greater for their age than the great 
men of to-day; but the masses of the olden time were 
far inferior to the masses of to-day. Mentality in the 
days of Pericles and Caesar developed in single moun- 
tain peaks of wonderful altitude; but the average 
humanity of to-day is on a higher level. 

I have not accurately counted all the illustrious por- 
traits in these two folios of Visconti, but on a fair esti- 
mate I should think that there were at least two 
hundred names famous in the annals of Grecian and 
Roman literature, statesmanship, science and art. All 
the great sages and philosophers are here, all the poets 
whose fine rhythm we thumbed into dogs’ ears and 
washed out with tears in our school days. Here, too, 
are the great masters of oratory and rhetoric, and 
physicians not afew. A dozen doctors of medicine I 
counted in Greece alone, most of them, I believe, con- 
fining themselves to roots and herbs. Then a noble 
procession of great women in an age when women had 
little chance for anything save the fate of household 
drudges. As for the kings and emperors, especially in 
the Roman gallery, they are in an overshadowing ma- 
jority. The fact is the Roman conquerors of the olden 
time were as great egotists as the Egyptian Rameses, 
and they were quite in the habit of having their statues 
many times multiplied and set up in the temples of 
captured cities. That was rather hard, for example, 
when the Emperor Hadrian made Athens bow to his 
scepter and compelled her own artists (for he had 
none of his own) to fill the temple of Jupiter Olympus 
with bronze copies of himself. 

One naturally inquires, in looking through the 
splendid galleries which Visconti has reproduced, where 
all these portraits came from. In answer to this we 
should remember that portraiture in marble was a 
passion with the ancient Greeks and Romans. In 
every temple where they worshiped the gods were 
conserved the statues of the great men of the nation. 
To get one’s portrait put into the temple was the first 
and last aim of ambition in every department of ac- 
tivity for the public good. No private man dare put 
his statue or bust in a public place without the permis- 
sion of the government; and this in consideration of 
distinguished service of one sort or another. Every 
private dwelling of any consequence, however, had its 
portrait gallery, where the faces of the great and hon- 
ored looked down from their niches on the dwellers 
and their guests. 

Out of the buried architecture of Herculaneum and 
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Pompeii multitudes of these famous marbles have been 
exhumed, and the ruins of every palace and temple in 
Athens and Corinth and Rome have been mines out of 
which these historic treasures have been dug. The ex- 
cavations of modern times are all the time uncovering 
the busts of ancient worthies. I had almost said that 
I have walked through miles of them in the Vatican 
Museum and the other great galleries of Italy. Down 
underneath the mud of the Tiber I doubt not there is 
a pretty extensive portrait gallery waiting to come 
forth to a glorious resurrection. And thus, in mud and 
cinders and the debris of crumbled architectures, have 
these grand old worthies of the past long waited their 
exodus from oblivion; and thus has Providence 
brought them out of their dark prison houses that 
they may, in the silent majesty of their forms and 
faces, teach and inspire the men and women of the 
present. Nevertheless, be it remembered that better 
than one’s portrait in marble statue or on coin of gold 
is a life which weaves itself into the service and weal of 
humanity, though no painter or sculptor conserve its 


“memory and none but the All-seeing Father make 


record of its endeavors. 
STUTTGART, WURTEMBERG, May 10, 1874 








HEREAFTER. 
By H. H. 
O* all the dreams which hearts of men have wrought 
In creeds, seeking in vain to penetrate : 


The darkness of the grave, and reinstate 

The spirit freed from earth,—no nobler thought 
I find, nor truer, than the savage taught, 
Unconscious, when in all their armor’s weight 
He laid dead heroes down, to meet their fate; 
To fight in death, if need, as they had fought 
In life, to keep their honor spotless clear, 

With swords whose temper they had proved and tried. 
Once noble, noble always, there or here! 

Once hero, hero always, free from fear! 

No angel—no, nor God—may dare deride 

One buried with proved weapons by his side! 








THE GOSPEL OF HOPE. 
By GeEorGE S. MERRIAM. 


HE New Testament teaches that life is to be 

interpreted by the principle of Hope. It crowns 
hope, with faith and love, as unfailing and immortal. 
As love is to be the supreme principle in our conduct; 
as child-like trust is to be our feeling toward the un- 
seen Deity; so joyful expectation is to be our attitude 
toward the future. The whole tone of the New Testa- 
ment is triumphant. Everywhere there is an inspiring 
sense of victory, a deep, fervent anticipation of a fu- 
ture whose glory cannot be measured. 

This element of joy and hope is very remarkable in 
a book which so fully recognizes the evil elements in 
life. Nowhere is there a deeper sense of the misery 
and degradation out of which the race is struggling. 
The weakness of the flesh that drags down the spirit 
has never been so described as by the Apostle Paul. 
The actual sins of the race, the animalism and cruelty 
and selfishness that reign among men, are nowhere 
else brought out so vividly as by the New Testament 
writers. We feel in Christ himself an unspeakable 
sorrow for the woes and sins of men. 

So, again, this book has the most impressive teaching 
of personal responsibility. No other words so rouse 
the listener to put forth all his energies. The power 
of the soul in shaping its own destiny is the basis of 
endless appeal, warning, encouragement. There is no 
hint that the divine government is a system which 
bears men ou to happiness independently of their own 
will or effort. The human will is addressed in terms as 
vigorous as if on it alone depended everything. 

Taking into full view all the elements of evil in the 
world, keeping constantly present the freedom of hu- 
man nature and its power of self-injury, the New 
Testament is yet radiant with the atmosphere of hope. 
That hope is so sure and serene that it ministers peace 
to those who are yet in the midst of sorrow and strife. 
It isso joyful that it arms us in triumphant strength 
against all discouragement. It is so vast that not the 
spectacle of a world lying in wickedness can daunt its 
expectation. One of Paul’s loftiest passages takes wing 
from contemplation of the saddest facts. ‘‘We know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.’’ Even we, he says, who have en- 
tered upon the heavenly road, “groan within our- 
selves.’’ But “we are saved by hope!” The same 
Divine Spirit that is bearing the world onward speaks 
in our hearts a full assurance. We know that all things 
work together for good. God is for us: who can be 
against us! And rising to that height where faith is 
clearer than sight we know that even in tribulation, 
distress, persecution, we are more than conquerors. 
“Neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities 
nor powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.”’ 

In the religion of the New Testament hope is not a 
distinct and separate element. It has its root deep in 
that truth which is the center and heart of all—the 
love of God. Because he is our Father, and all things 
are in his hand; because we come into the world the 
children of God, and the whole structure of nature 
and providence is set to bring his children up to him- 
self—therefore our hope is sure. If men in the name 





of Christianity have sometimes degraded Hope from 
its rightful throne by the side of Love and Faith; if 
sometimes they have almost exa}ied Despair to reign 
in its stead, it is because they have forgotten what is 
first in Christ’s teaching—that God is our father. This 
is life eternal: that we should know him, the only true 
God. To know him, to rightly think of him even so 
far as our weak human faculties can reach toward 
his height, will bring us to love him supremely, to 
trust him absolutely, and to look with calmest confi- 
dence toward that future which isin his hand. And 
so Jesus, standing at the last as in the very presence of 
his Father, speaks to his disciples, on the eve of death, 
words whose depth of peace, of joy, of hope passing 
into absolute certainty, our hearts have not yet meas- 
ured. ‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace.I give unto 
you, not as the world giveth give I unto you.” “ Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” ‘I will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy 
no man taketh from you.” 

It is for every man to take this spirit and carry it 
into every part of his life. To a Christian there ought 
to be no such thing as despondency. Christian hope 
is not something to be laid away for the supreme 
emergencies of life and death. ‘ All things work 
together for good.” In the anxieties of business, in 
the solicitudes of affection, in ail the concerns of 
daily living, this is to be our steadfast anchor. And 
in those yearnings and out-reachings toward the un- 
seen world which sometimes become intense—in the 
craving for those who are gone, in the hunger for im- 
mediate sight and knowledge of God, in the longing 
to look beyond the vail of death—we are to rest on 
this, that the reality is something better than we can 
understand. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things that 
God hath prepared. 

Nor is this divine principle of hope to be used by 
any man in a narrow or isolated way. The whole 
human family is to be included in it. It is of the very 
essence of the Christian disposition, that its love 
radiates in every direction, and stops nowhere. Its 
happiness yearns to diffuse itself to all. Its hope, 
rooted in that divine love which is wide as the earth 
and the heavens, includes in its sweep all the children 
of men. Weare united, all of us, in the brotherhood 
of humanity; we are one in being children of tho 
Heavenly Father; we ‘are one in the guidance of his 
loving providence toward a glorious consummation, 
when all things shall be gathered together in one in 
Christ. 

Held in the spirit of the New Testament, hope be- 
comes asupremeinspirer. Our partin the grand move- 
ment of the universe is not a passive one. We can 
hinder or we can hasten it.» He who, trusting in Prov- 
idence, neglects his own duty will reap speedily a 
bitter harvest. He who is slack in helping his fellow- 
men, on the plea that God will care for them, shows 
that he does not care for them himself. What he calls 
faith is unbelief; it is contempt for the divine law by 
which God works through men. But to the brave 
worker, to the heart bowed down by sorrow, to the 
soul that is seeking its Father, comes the word of in- 
finite encouragement, ‘‘ Be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
‘Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I say, Re- 
joice!”’ 





THE SWING TRIAL AND ITS THEO. 
LOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 
By Joun P. GULLIVER. 


HERE is some disturbance, evidently, among 

the New School men of the re-united Presby- 
terian Church, as to the “ whereunto this thing will 
grow” of the recent theological controversy in Chi- 
cago. Drs. Patterson, Swasey and Noyes, in their 
elaborate and considered defense of Prof. Swing, dis- 
tinctly declared that this new conflict of opinion is, in 
its spirit and meaning, a revival of the old time assaults 
upon New School theologians which preceded the act 
of excision. Prof. Swing avowed himself a New School 
man, very much, I conjecture, as Paul, in similar cir. 
cumstances, declared himself ‘‘a Pharisee and the son 
of a Pharisee.’”” The demand of Dr. Patterson for a 
revision of the church standards, so as to conform their 
language to that universal in our epoch, has been ex- 
tensively commented upon during the sessions of the 
Assembly in this city, by Old School men, in a manner 
which has repeatedly excited the alarm of the oppo- 
site party, to such a degree that it has once or twice 
nearly burst out, in the pu'lic discussions. 1n one in- 
stance only a distinct and emphatic disclaimer on the 
part of one of the speakers, who was supposed to refer 
threateningly to the tolerance of New School views, 
prevented an open and spirited rebuke of such a vio- 
lation of the well-settled terms of the re-union. 

I have taken some pains to get at the facts on this 
matter, which is of vita) importance to those of us who 
have entered the re-united Presbyterian Church with 
the distinct understanding that we accept the confes- 
sions of faith for substance of doctrine, but not for 
substance of philosophy. I have come to the conclu- 
sion, that among intelligent, well-read, Old School 
men, there is a clear understanding of the poirts of 
difference, and a full determination to maintain faith 
fully their contract with their brethren. If any otha 
idea or spirit exists it is to be found among men who 
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are not familiar with the controversy, and who have 
not, as yet, heard tlivt there isa Calvinism, which does 
not hold to imputation, inability, limited atonement, 
and their congenital doctrines. How far the prospect- 
ive return of the Southern Church may modify this 
state of things remains to be seen. But this is, I judge, 
the position at present. 

It should be borne in mind by those who wish to 
understand the case that no direct issue bas been made 
in the Patton-Swing controversy on any point in dis- 
pute between Old and New School Calvinists. The ac- 
cusation against Mr. Swing is almost wholly confined 
to his alleged denial of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and justification by faith. On both these points he has 
used very loose language, indicating much more a 
want of carefulness and precision than any actual 
error. If the Presbytery of Chicago bad in their re- 
sult noted this carelessness’ and almost recklessness of 
expression, and condemned it, as I think they ought to 
have done, and as Professor Swing’s own admissions 
justified them in doing, I bave the best authority for 
saying, all parties except the accuser would bave been 
abundantly satisfied, and the whole agitation would 
have ceased. As it is, however, the controversy has 
extended to a general discussion of the standards of 
the Church, and of their correctness and authority, in- 
cluding a direct demand from Dr. Patterson especially 
that they be revised. Besides this, the silence of the 
Chicago Presbytery concerning Professor Swing’s use 
of such absurd phrases as “ inspired depravity ’’—the 
inspiration by God of a “bad psalm and a bad law ’’— 
has awakened the suspicion that the New School men 
were intending to welcome the Broad Church of relig- 
ious poets and pious philosophers, with all their innu- 
merable vagaries, to the old Presbyterian fellowship. 
Tt is plain enough that this nascent schism can be 
stopped by a bold and square denunciation of these in- 
fractions, not of the creed, but of the gospel, and by 
the exercise of ordinary candor and charity. Whether 
these will be forthcoming or not remains to be seen. 

It is curious to note the antecedents of the two men 
who have stirred up this strife. They have neither of 
them sprung from the ranks of New School Calvinists, 
whose responsibijity in the case has been made so 
prominent. Professor Swing uurtured his heresies in 
the very bosom of the Old School Presbyterian Church 
in Indiana. Professor Patton is not even an Ameri- 
can, but was born of English parentage in the West 
Indies, and educated, I am told, in Canada. New 
Haven is ignorant of both of them and Andover ac- 
knowledges them not. This is a heresy with which 
neither Congregationalism nor the New England the- 
ology has had anything to do. 

The personnel of the two men needs also to be known 
in order to understand the intense feeling which has 
been aroused in Chicago and elsewhere. Professor Pat- 
ton is a young and unknown man, only a few years 
out of the seminary. He is a foreigner. He knows 
absolutely nothing of the history and style of Ameri- 
can theological thought, or, for that matter, of the 
thought of the nineteenth century. Robert Collyer 
wittily said of him, that he appears to be a young man, 
but this isa mistake, for he was born on the same day 
with John Calvin, and would be three hundred and 
sixty-five years old on the tenth of July, 1874. 

That this ancient tyro should precipitate himself out 
of such starry regions as Bermuda and Canada into 
the mundane sphere of American theology, and should 
dart his fiery tongue first at such a stripling as Dr. 
Cuyler and the saintly Miss Smiley, and absorb the 
time and thought of the great Presbytery of Brooklyn 
for weeks with his complaints and criminations, and 
then, shooting across the continent into the peaceful 
atmosphere of Chicago, should commence hissing 
about the head of its ablest and noblest preacher, and 
then incontinently envelope its representative journal 
and its theological seminary in his lurid coma, and, 
without a pause, should irreverently issue his burning 
invective against Dr. Pattersun, the veteran of thirty- 
two years of service, and the honored representative of 
all that is great and good in Western Presbyterianism, 
and after occupying the Chicago Presbytery for “a 
twentieth of a year” over his medizval technicalities, 
should threaten them all with indictment if they did 
not find a verdict against his victim, and should 
drive out of the church its brightest orator and 
one of its loveliest men, and to crown all should 
appear in the General Assembly, as he did last 
week, and according to general belief inspire the 
proposal, made yesterday in the phrase of the 
most passionate invective, that Robert W. Patter- 
son should be ejected from the professorship to which 
he had been elected, not only on the ground of heresy, 
but especially becausé his relations with Dr. Patton 
had made him an “element of discord” in the semin- 
ary which he had himself planted and watered !—that 
such a phenomenon of assurance, and dogmatism, and 
absurdity should appear to threaten to rend asunder 
the united and harmonious Presbyterian Church, be- 
fore the honeymoon of its new nuptials is fairly ended, 
is an event calculated—well, not to put too fine a point 
upon it—to make men mad. That such doings have 
been borne so patiently, and spoken of so charitably, 
and credited to such honest but mistaken convictions 
of duty, as they have been by those who have been so 
excessively annoyed by them,.is a very rare piece of 
good fortune, such as falls to the lot of few men in this 
hard, contentious world. It is to be hoped that Prof. 
Patton will conclude that he has fought the good fight 
about long enough, and will be content to edify his 





brethren, for a time at least, with a little more of the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ. 
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STONES OF REMEMBRANCE. 
FripAay EveninG, May 29, 1874. 

*“ Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and 
Shen, and called the name of it Ebenezer, saying, Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.”’ 

4 BEN-EZER is ‘the stone of help” in the 

original. The condition of the Israelites was 
very low. They hfd for a long time been under the 
oppression of the Philistines. They had been ground 
until the spirit was well-nigh taken out of them. They 
were gathered together by Samuel in one of those 
great impulses which seem under his administration, 
and under that of other great prophets, to have fallen 
in a remarkable manner upon this people; and they 
were gathered together for a great religious festival, 
the particulars of which are obscure. When they were 
gathered, the tidings went to the Philistines, and they 
supposed it te be a gathering of the Israelites for war, 
and came to attack them. It would seem that a 
great storm arose at that time; and a panic seized 
the Philistines, and they broke up camp, and com- 
menced flying in every direction; and the Israelites 
rushed after them, bold as a lion when they began to 
run, and slew them, right and left, with the most 
signal discomfiture, and freed themselves for the time 
from their bondage. Then it was that Samuel placed 
this stone between Mizpeh and Shen, and said, 
‘Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” It was meant 
to be a souvenir, a memorial, whenever they should 
look upon it, which should inspire them with courage. 
That was the quality which they lacked, and which 
they needed under every circumstance. They were 
constantly faint-hearted; and therefore the prophet 
set up before them this simple memorial, which would 
remind them of the great victory which was vouch- 
safed to them when they were in the most helpless 
and hopeless condition. It was certainly of the Lord, 
and it was certainly a great deliverance. 

Now, it would seem as though we might borrow 
from this simple incident a great deal of wisdom; and 
as though we might avoid many of those mistakes into 
which we are all the time falling; for in Christian 
experience, in manly living, we are contriving, as far 
as possible, to fight the same battle over and over and 
over again. That battle is fought over again when- 
ever a man is possessed with fear; whenever a man 
loses his consciousness of the protecting presence of 
God; whenever a man loses his sense of rest in divine 
providence, so that he is anxious, and fearful, and 
worried, and overburdened. 

How many of us are not continually brought into 
bondage of fear and apprehension? How many of us 
ever contrive to make our experience in such a sense 
victorious as that we shall not have the same expe- 
rience time and again? 

We are very gloomy, for instance, in the matter of 
some great trouble which impends over the house- 
hold, and the father and mother counsel together, 
and they say, ‘‘It seems as though this time we were 
going under. To be sure we have had deliverance be- 
fore; but then, this is a peculiar case.’’ So they worry 
and borrow trouble. Days and weeks go by, and the 
cloud dissolves, and the darkness flies away, and great 
deliverance comes, and they are very happy; but they 
never put up anything for a remembrance. They 
come out all right for the time being, and on they go 
rejoicing. 

The trouble takes on another form next time, or some 
other trouble comes; and they are just as fearful and 
brooding and apprehensive as they were before. 
“ Now this is destruction ;” or, ‘This is to be a great 
and unbearable trouble.”’ But that trouble also dis- 
solves; or when it comes it is not half so dreadful as 
it threatened to be. The cloud lifts, you are rid of 
that trouble, and you are glad. The sickness or the 
distemperature is gone, and you are very happy. But 
nobody puts up a stone of remembrance. 

So it goes on from one thing to another, and per- 
sons will continue through years and years, meeting 
troubles, making the most of them, looking through 
them as through a smoky lens; and as one after 
another of these experiences culminates, God’s deliv- 
erance comes, and they go on without gratitude, with- 
out conscious augmentation of faith, and without 
courage gathered from continuous victories, and they 
still distrust the future. . 

Now, our Christian duty is so to inventory our ex- 
perience, and so to study it, as that we may be able to 
do by our providential conditions and our religious 
emotions that which men learn to do in their business 
—namely, gather some wisdom and stability from their 
personal experience therein. 

A man in this congregation was accustomed to step 
aside from his regular business, and speculate a little 
in Wall street. When hesaw an opportunity for doing 
what he thought was a good thing, he wanted to im- 
proveit. A great many men have gone into Wall street, 
and things that they thought were very nice when 





they went in, they did not think were so nice when 
they went out! This man’s daughter, who was wiser 
than he, besought him to keep clear of speculation ; 
and every morning she said; “* Now, father, you won't 
buy stocks to-day, will you?” He loved her supreme- 
ly and he could not say ‘‘ No” to her, so he compro- 
mised the matter, and put a little blank book in his 
pocket, and every time he saw what seemed to him to 
be a good chance, he would put down: “ Bought so 
many shares of so and so.”” He acted just as though 
he had purchased the stocks which were entered in his 
book, as one will chew camomile flowers when he 
wants to break off from tobacco. So he entered every 
day the chances that he had, and, ther, when the 
various stocks that he bought in imagination were sold, 
he compared the price he would have given with the 
price that he would have realized, and ascertained 
exactly what he would have made or lost; and said he, 
in relating the circumstance to me: “I found that I 
would have lost month after month, and that at the 
end of the year I should have been a great deal worse 
off than I was at the beginning of it, and I was satis- 
fied.”’ 

Now, if men would keep an account of their hope 
and fear, so as to see on which side the preponderance 
was, how much wiser they would be! Suppose when 
troubles threaten you should make some memoranda 
or hang up in your chamber some reminders of the 
particular things which trouble you, aad see what be- 
comes of them, and what you think of them; and then 
suppose, every month or two, you should inspect the 
memoranda, and see how these things have turned out? 
You would smile, when you came to one, or another, 
and say, ‘ Why, there was such a thing, wasn’t there? 
Well, I had forgotten it entirely. I remember how 
badly I did feel. I gave up all hope.”’ And yet, the 
thing has passed so perfectly out of your horizon that, 
when your memory is refreshed, you are surprised 
that there was such an event, that, at the time, put 
you down; and that you, as it were, lay on your back 
like a dog with feet in the air, kicking and yelping. 
Many men upnman themselves and lie down in emer- 
gencies and under discouragements; and when the 
emergencies and tbe discouragements have passed by 
they find that they are not killed, after all; but the 
next time emergencies and discouragements come 
they go down on their backs in just the same way. 

Now, ought not men who have had repeated deliver- 
ances to begin to say, ‘The Lord, who has always 
helped me hitherto, will still help me; my strength is 
of God, and I am fearless’’ ? 

* He hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee; so 
that we may boldly say, The Lord is my helper, and I will not 
fear what man shall do unto me.” 

When once one has laid the foundations of such a 
trust, basing it upon experience and an intelligent 
conception of God’s nature, and of the operations of 
divine providence, how many dark chasms it will 
bridge over! Through how many threatening experi- 
ences it will lead a man, with light around about his 
feet! 

These promises of God, and the immutable faithful- 
ness of God in the care of those who have put their 
trust in him, ought to be arod and a staff to lead us 
when we are called to walk into dark valleys, and 
even under the very shadow of death. 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

The Sacred Anthology. A Book of_Ethnical Scriptures Col- 
lected and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The editor of this book—one of the most indus- 
trious men of our time—has carried out in it a fortu- 
nate purpose. Believing that it would be useful for 
moral and religious culture “if the sympathy of Re- 
ligions could be more generally made known and the 
converging testimony of ages and races to great prin- 
ciples more widely appreciated,” he has brought to- 
gether here and classified under about thirty topics 
passages of various length from the sacred writings of 
many nations, principally those of the East and of 
great antiquity. His quotations represent ‘‘ the more 
universal and enduring treasures’? of the Chinese 
scriptures, as well as of the Parsi, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Hebrew, Christian, Arabian and Scandinavian sacred 
books, and of the chief Persian poets. Their testi- 
mony he brings together under such titles as Laws, 
Religion, Theism, Worship, Wisdom, Superstition, 
Nature, Man, Character, Conduct of Life, Humility, 
Sorrow and Death. 

There is something deeply interesting and instruct- 
ive in this comparative study of the sacred aphorisms 
of so many different races; and the book entices one 
into its pages by a charm not to be resisted. For our- 
selves we are bound to say frankly that a reading of it 
enforces upon us one conclusion which, probably, Mr. 
Conway would not be very anxious to maintain, to 
wit, that placed in close contact and comparison with 
the choicest sentences taken from all the ethnical 
scriptures, the moral dignity, the concentrated intel- 
lectual power and the literary merit of the book which 
we are still inclined to call the Bible appear to us to 
be matchless. 

Saying this we can abundantly afford to admit that 
there are great wisdom, beauty, and noble sentiment 
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in the other scriptures from which Mr. Conway has 
made his extracts. For example, here is a pretty sen- 
tence from the Persian: ‘He needs no other rosary 
whose thread of life is strung with beads of love and 
thought.” Here are a fewstriking Hindu sentences :— 
“This earth belongs to Varuna (the king of heaven) 
and the wide sky: he is also contained in this drop of 
water.” “His path is easy and without thorns who 
does what is right.”” ‘“ Many snares pass by him who 
is with God in his work.” ‘To the giver thou givest.” 
“He who knows his own lowness is higher than all.” 
And the following are passages from the Koran:— 
‘“God loyeth those who endure with steadfastness.” 
“‘And say not of those who are slain in God’s path that 
they are dead. Nay, they are living.” ‘O ye who 
believe, worship God. Desire union with him,” The 
fellowing definition of heaven and hell is from the 
Persian :—“ Hell is but a spark of the useless troubles 
which we have given ourselves; paradise only an in- 
stant of the repose which we have sometimes enjoyed 
on earth.’”’ Concerning Envy, these are the testimonies 
of the Hindu scriptures: “ Among all those who stand 
on the outside of virtue, there are no greater fools 
than those who stand outside their neighbor’s door.”’ 
“The wealth of the envious man, and the poverty of 
the upright, these exist not.” ‘‘Do good,” saith a 
Turkish scripture, “ and throw it into the sea: though 
the fishes may not know it, God will.’ The following 
is from a Chinese scripture :—‘t Never will I seek, nor 
receive, private individual salvation—never enter into 
final peace alone; but for ever, and everywhere, will 
I live and strive for the universal redemption of every 
creature throughout all worlds. Until all are deliv- 
ered, never will I leave the world of sin, sorrow, and 
struggle, but will remain where I am.” 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Some Women’s Hearts, by Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 

We had the satisfaction, a few months ago, of 
giving to our readers some account of a book of ex- 
quisite stories by Louise Chandler Moulton. These 
stories were intended for children. It is certain that 
all who have made themselves acquainted, by actual 
perusal, with the beauty, the sentiment, the wise and 
lofty moral intent, of those stories, will kave a place 
already prepared in their hearts for the same author’s 
new gift of stories, intended for children of a larger 
growth. For the title of the book which Mrs. Moulton 
now sends forth is not descriptive of a single story fill- 
ing the whole volume, but is the ribbon which binds 
together in one volume eight stories of various length, 
some being of Jess than twenty pages, and one of more 
than a hundred, The title proves to be something 
more than an external ligature. It is the hint of a 
connection that is far deeper, and that groups these 
stories into each other’s company for the very good 
reason that they are really of kin. They tell the heart- 
history of women who have had to accept in this life 
some large portion of temptation, adversity and sor- 
row, and have been faithful and true, and have gained 
the victory. ‘“ Fleeing from Fate,” ‘“ Brains,” ‘* Twelve 
Years of my Life,’’ ‘*‘ Household Gods,” *‘ The Judge’s 
Wife,” “A Letter, and What came of it,” “Little 
Gibralter,’ and “Out of Nazareth,” are the texts of 
these subtle, vivid and touching sermons in action. 

The literary work is done with the utmost fidelity, 
and with a perfection that is artistic. There is nota 
careless sentence i the book, nor a slip-shod phrase. 
The diction is pure and graceful, of bracing vigor, 
picturesque and various. Moreover, there is no pad- 
ding in the book. The very brevity of the stories acts 
as a healthful pressure, excluding everything which 
does not bear instantly upon the essence of the plot, 
and giving us,in each case, an evolution of swift move- 
ment, and intensely wrought interest. Mrs. Moulton 
has the incommunicable tact of the story-teller. She 
sees with the certainty of instinct what belongs to 
a story and what does not; has the resolution to sacri- 
fice whatever is incongruous; adjusts the narrative in 
@ sequence that arouses expectation from the start and 
holds it tothe end. We find, also, in these novelettes 
a quality which characterizes all her writings in this 
kind: not merely artistic perfection in form, but artis- 
tic unity in substance. Each story of hers is complete 
and each is single. A severe logical law controls each— 
a law which makes these stories seem a growth, and 
not a manufacture. Each is as perfect in this unity as 
a Greek tragedy or a sonnet of Petrarch’s. There isno 
“moral” appended toany; yet the moral of every one 
is so interwoven with its texture, and so inevitable a 
part of it, as to make its impressiveness at times over- 
whelming. Through all likewise runs a vein of pro- 
found sadness—as of one who has done more than 
merely see the pathos and tragedy of this earthly life. 
But the effect of this quality is not weakening or de- 
pressing; while it enhances the fascination of these 
bewitching stories, it so links each sorrow with its 
spiritual meaning, that the best resolution is stimulated 
at the spectacle of the higher victory which dawns out 
of visible defeat. 


BIBLE-STUDY. 

The Bible Educator. Badited by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
"bn, Paris and New York Cassell Pevtes wid Gain. 

The two volumes now introduced to our readers are 
the earliest fruits of a literary enterprise likely to be 
of great benefit to students of the Bible. Under the 
editorial conduct of an eminent English theologian 
and scholar, who has the assistance of such men as 





Geo. Rawlinson, Dr. Payne Smith, Canon Venables, 
Professor Stanley Leathes, Dr. Wm. Hanna, Dr. F. W. 
Farrar, W. Carruthers and G. C. M. Birdwood, and 
others of similar intellectual credit, it is intended to 
afford, in a series of volumes, important and well ar- 
ranged information on the principal topics of Biblical 
learning. ‘The present,’’ according to Dr. Plumptre, 
“seems a time pre-eminently demanding that honest 
doubts should be dealt with in a calm and intelligent 
spirit, and that difficulties which seem great only be- 
eause of the thick mists of surrounding ignorance 
which envelop them should, by the advancing light of 
knowledge, be reduced to their true proportions.” In 
his opinion, also, the best means of rendering Christian 
belief sure and steadfast is an intelligent knowledge of 
what is written in the Bible. To aid in the attainment 
of such knowledge, to bring forward all that will tend 
to elucidate the text of Holy Scripture, especially all 
that modern learning has done to,clear away difficul- 
ties, and to throw light upon what has been hitherto 
obscure, is a principal object of this work. 

The plan is to treat completely each Biblical subject 
by itself. Thus, we have in the first volume a series of 
learned and interesting chapters on “ The Animals of 
the Bible,”’ “ Biblical Psychology,” ‘‘ The Coincidences 


of Scripture,’ “Eastern Geography of the Bible,” 


“Plants of the Bible,” ‘‘ Perfumes of the Bible,” ete. 

The work has a profusion of large illustrations, done 
with the artistic perfection for which this publishing 
house is distinguished. 

NOTES. 

We have often before referred to the admirable 
series of Commentaries on the Old Testament by C. 
F. Keil and F. Delitzch, published by T. & T. Clark of 
Edinburgh. The Prophecies of Jeremiah, commented 
upon by Keil, are now published, and a special edition 
for use in this country has been imported by Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong. 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, best known as the 
author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe” and other works 
of fiction, has added to her previous distinctions that 
of being a Biblical commentator. She has made a 
selection of passages relating to the kings and prophets 
of the Old Testament, arranging each series of verses 
under the head of a “ Lesson,”’ and appending to each 
a few sentences of appropriate comment, historical, 
and didactic. Her book has the title of Scripture Read- 
ings for Schools and Families, and is published by 
Macmillan & Co. 


A large octavo of nearly eight hundred pages, 
with two columns to a page, is the Evangelical Alli- 
ance Conference, 1873. The book is prepared under the 
judicious editing of the Reverend Doctors Philip 
Schaff and 8S. Irenzus Prime. It gives a complete 
history of that famous and most triumphant Confer- 
ence of the Alliance which was held in New York last 
fall, and embodies full and carefully revised reports 
of its essays, orations and other documents; and all 
this vast mass of material is made available for refer- 
ence by a minute topical and nominal index. The 
publishers are Harper & Brothers. 


We imply that the reputation of Chief Justice 
Chase has extraordinary vitality when we exprtss the 
opinion that it will probably be able to survive An 
Account of the Private Life and Public Services of 
Salmon Portland Chase, by Robert B. Worden, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati by Wilstach, Baldwin & Co.,—a 
specimen of ostensible biography surpassing all known 
precedents for its crude and bungling execution, the 
multitude and amplitude of its absurdities, and the 
persistence of its author in keeping himself perpetually 
in sight as a laughing stock for gods and men. To all 
lovers of solemn nonsense, and unconscious drollery, 
the book can be heartily commended. 


It is not to the readers of this paper that we 
need to introduce Celia Thaxter, or to describe the 
quality of the poetry which she writes; for to them all 
her name and her work are familiar by the frequent 
contributions which she has made to our pages. The 
many admiring friends whom she now numbers in the 
great circle of our readers will be glad to know that 
an exquisite little edition of her Poems is just pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton. For the sake of this 
stanza alone one might be glad to own the volume 
which contains it :— 

*“* Vainly we weep and wrestle with our sorrow— 
We cannot see his roads, they lie so broad: 
But his eternal day knows no to-morrow, 
And life and death are all the same to God.” 


The Minor Prophets, exegetically, theologically 
and homiletically expounded by various European 
and American scholars, and edited by Philip Schaff, 
D.D., is published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co, To 
these publishers we are also indebted for A Commen- 
tary on the Revelation of John, edited by the same 
eminent theologian. Both these volumes are portions 
of the famous Commentary of John Peter Lange, pre- 
pared with special reference to the wants of ministers 
and students. 


The series of sketches which the accomplished 
lecturer, poet and littérateur, Mr. Benjamin F. Taylor, 
contributed last year to The New York Examiner and 
Chronicle are now published in a book: under the 
title of The World on Wheels. Like all the other 
writings of Mr. Taylor which we have seen, these 
sketches show considerable fancy and pewer of ex- 
pression, and are veined by a thread of choice humor, 








The publishers are S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, who 
always do well their part of every book that they send 
forth. 


Perhaps no man of our time knows better than 
Dr. Dio Lewis how to preach to people who are in an 
awful hurry ; and in his Five-Minute Chats with Young 
Women and Certain Other Parties, published by 
Harper & Brothers, he practises this art to perfection. 
It matters not whether you agree with him or not, he 
does not bore you; he says what he has to say, pithily, 
and with racy vigor, and goes on {about his business. 
He is the prince of button-hole preachers. Aud in 
these multitudinous and wide-awake sermonets, he 
manages to tell a deal of truth that young women 
and certain other parties would be the better for 
knowing and putting into practice. 

Mr. William J. Stillman, who was the American 
Consul in Crete during the insurrection a few years 
ago, and acted a conspicuous part as the representa- 
tive of his country in those turbulent times, has now 
written a valuable chapter of history, called The Cre- 
tan Insurrection of 1866-7-8, just published by Henry 
Holt & Co. It is a book full of facts, well arranged, 
and well expressed. Indeed it tells the thrilling tale 
of the insurrection as could only be done by an ob- 
server of it, with the best opportunities for seeing the 
inside movements of the whole affair. Mr. Stillman’s 
estimate of the modern Greek race is an interesting 
one. He considers its faults to be “ bitterness in per- 
sonal rivalry, want of patriotic subordination, and 
the extravagance of its political hostilities.” At the 
same time he testifies that it has certain good qualities 
which the interests of civilization demand the devel- 
opment of, among which he particularly mentions 
“high capacity for political organization, for patriotic 
effort and self-sacrifice; and endurance and equanimi- 
ty under misfortunes which few races could endure 
and retain any character or coherence.” Many of us, 
also, will be surprised to hear of the “‘amiable and re- 
fined personal qualities’ of the modern Greeks and 
“their private and domestic morality.” Mr. Stillman 
is a man who sees with his brains as well as with his 
eyes, and isa writer of uncommon pith, acuteness and 
nervous force, 


Harper & Brothers have published for the year 
1874 their Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the 
East, by W. P. Fetridge, this being the thirteenth year 
of its issue.—An earnest sermon on Prayer and Busi- 
ness, by Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, forms a brochure just published by Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co.—A very compact and accurate 
History of the Jewish Nation, from the earliest times 
to the present day, bas been written by Professor FE. 
H. Palmer, of the University of Cambridge, and pub- 
lished in London by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. The American publishers are Pott, 
Young & Co., New York.—S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chi- 
cago, publish in a style that is exceptionally fine, the 
fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of The Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit; or, Philosophy of the Divine Opera- 
tion in the Redemption of Man, by James B. Walker, 
D.D., who is celebrated for his treatise on ‘The Phil- 
osophy of the Plan of Salvation.”—The Parent's Man 
ual; or, Home and School Training, by;Hiram Orcutt, 
is published by Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston.— 
The Rev. R. W. Church, delivered last winter in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, of which he is Dean, two learned 
and interesting lectures of literary criticism on The 
Sacred Poetry of Early Religions, which are now pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co.—The American Historical 
Record for June, Dr. Benson J. Lossing’s magazine, is 
issued promptly by its publishers, John E. Potter 
& .Co., and contains the usual variety of matter in 
American history and biography.—Capt. John Codman 
issues through the United States Publishing Company 
a really interesting book called The Mormon Country: 
A Summer with the Latter-Day Saints.—Professor 
William Matthews, of the University of Chicago, is 
the author of The Great Conversers and Other Essays, 
published by 8. C. Griggs & Co., a book containing the 
results of considerable miscellaneous reading pre- 
sented in a vivacious and entertaining style.—Maymie 
is the title of a memorial poem by Kate Harrington, 
published by the Gate City Printing House, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt  d all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in ali cases.| 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Anderson, E. L., ‘* Northern Ballads.’’....... ..G. W. Carleton. 
Argyle, Anna, ** Olive Lacey.”.........+... au % Lipnentt & Co. - 
Carter, John H., ** Commodore Rolling Pin.”’....G. W. Carleton. 1 50 
Coleridge, Sasa. 96 ooo onganosres ar .. Roberts Bros. 
} , Kate, ** In Memoriam—Ma e. 
— , Gate City Publishing How . Keokuk, 
“ Hymns of the Church, with Tunes.”........A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Jevons, W.8., “ The Principles ef Science.”’......--- Macmillan. 5 0 
Miss Muloch, “*M money. = en waaeath “a Harper & Bros. 1 
“hs no rneveld. 
a oe = Harper « Bros. (2 vols.). 7 00 
= ion Annu eport.” 
eeuabtemsmenaneecoees Cushing & Bardua, New York. 
Payn, Jame. “At Her ever". pisces ° -Harper & Bros. 
” ’s) ory for 1874. 
seepage Ae P. Rowell & Co. Kew Yoek. se 
ing, James F., “ Across America.’’............ eldon ‘0. 
ye Rhore,,' , (Seleced PORE.) ovccccccsses Roberts Bros. 
axter, Celia, “ Poems.”................ 
Titan Theodore, * Tempest Tossed.”...........+ Sheldon & Co. 17 
“True to Him Rr erias (By F. ) OE 1 Yi. Sosseter- 15 
s, * Mei ana; or, ventures in Sou 5 
bt arememae ribner, Armstrong & Co. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
ions. 


cat 
# Magazine. —(Leonard Scott Pub. Co.)}—The American 
Se ea reds Re Varke-Cntsaragh Reg 
a ew ° —_ 
fos at be we Mo hly, cisco— American dourndt of 


ito: omt San 
Bolenee and Arts, New Haven—The Penn Monthly, Philadel 
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Business 2 


Paint—Wonderful Discovery. 

Aux who propose to paint should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 156 South street, 
New York. On receipt of postage-stamp 
they will send free their work on Paint- 
ing and selecting colors, with samples. 
They have ample evidence of its endur- 
ing twenty years. This is startling; yet 
the paint looks better and is cheaper 
than any first-class lead or zine paint. 
All dealers should keep it. 








Carpets. 

We replenish our stock of Carpets 
daily, keeping the assortment complete 
in every particular. Buyers will do well 
to examine styles and prices, and com- 
pare notes with any market in this 
country. We also deal largely in Lace 
Curtains, Window Shades, and Uphol- 
stery Goods. 

FOSTER BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


~ 





— 

a Silver Bridal Gifts, 

Tri GORHAM CoMPANY, the well- 
known Silversmiths 6f No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 
for purity, strength, and delicacy, has 
no equal, Physicians recommend it as 
very nutritious for infants and invalids. 





LApIEs! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. Send stamp for Hyatt's Ladies’ 
Fashion Journal (sent free). Address 
Gro. W. Hyatt, 27 East 14th Street, New 
York City. 

Why 

don’t you send for Gline’s Slate Paint, and 
keep your roof from leaking? Fire-proof, eco- 
nomical, durable. Testimonials free. Local 
agents wanted. We have no connection with 


parties who copy our advertisement. N. Y. 
late Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


The Best for Me 


is that sewing machine which I can use for 
hours together without injury, and which 
turns out the best work with the least trouble. 
The testimony of ladies is decisive on this 
point, and overwhelmingly in favor of the 
* Willcox & Gibbs”’ sewing machine. 








The Furniture of the Mouth. 


A suit of Ivory, with Ruby mountings, 
should be kept in perfect repair, with fra- 
grant Sozodont. By this = egetable Elixir 
the enamel is rendered impervious to decay, 
and the breath as fragrant as a rose. 


Gasoline 
for Gas Machines, gravity 80 to 90, carefully 
prepared, and for sale to the trade or consu- 


mers in quantities to suit. Hudson River Oil 
Works, Office 120 Maiden Lane. 





THURSTON'sS Ivory PEARL TooTH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 
healthy. Sold b og 2 and 50 cents 
= bottle. Wells & iott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 

holesale Agents. 





Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less Sardines, take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 





A FARMER without a scale is defenseless. 
Ere Price List. Jones’ Scale, Binghamton, 








OOKS.—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 

Warren St., New York, Publisher and mporter 

of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Catalogue 

of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuild- 

ifg, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Drawing, 

Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, Lron, 
Hydraulics, ete., ete. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


A magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 
n . 


. 0} anc 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 


Send yj 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman St. 
Opposite New Post-office. 








SE BEstTor’s CELEBRATED GOLDEN PENS. 

(Bank, Medium, and Ladies.) Best in the 
World. Will last longer, write smoother than any 
other. Warranted not to corrode. Flexible and 
Durable. them. 1 doz. in gilt box, post-paid 
30 cts. 4 boxes, $1.00. 1 gross, $2.50. C. A. CHAPIN 
& SON, Agents, Hartford, Conn. Agents wanted. 
Send for circular. 


Dorr INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquiring into the merits of the 
eugurated by the UNIVERSAL LIF 
CO, of New York, viz.: Premiums about 2 per 
Cent, lower than in Mutual companies. A definite 
contract with ample security. Over 20,000 policies 
Broadway's. Gouna e a ation heehee 
» N. Y. oo Janvassin: lts 
Liberally dealt with. sll 
WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 





lan in- 





"TILH 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


I’. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders. 

86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring about $290,000,000. 

It has paid $22,979,230.00 in eash to widows and 

orphans and other benefieiayies. $3,379,661.00 were 
so paid in the year 1873, 
Its assets, securely invested, are. ..... $65.600,837 67 
Surplus over all hBbilities.......... ... _ 8,727,785 08 
— of all approved forms issued on sound 
live 


vos. 
By the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 


RicHARD A. McCunpDy, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Iinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark, N. J. 

A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

O. F. BRESEB, General Agent for Virginia, West 

yuee District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 

tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. | 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, Q, | 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- | 
orn and Westie: iwew 10Tk. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 5 I 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York | 
City, Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JouHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Amos D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode | 
Island, Providence, R. I., and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. | 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, | 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New | 
Hampshire, Portland, Me. | 

F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania | 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5 MUSIC, &e. | 


T OW-PRICED MUSIC BOOKS, 
ad 


Attractive, Useful, and very Popular. 





CLARKE'’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS 


For REED ORGANS, PIANO, and VISLIN. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
.RIVER OF LIFE. 35 cts. Best Sabbath School | 
Song Book, | 

CANTATA OF ESTHER. | 
| 

| 

| 


Dramatised. 5) cents. 


FATHER KEMP'S OLD FOLKS’ TUNES. 
40 cts. Much enlarged. Sung everywhere. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 35 cts. Best Sabbath School 
Song Book. 

WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS for Piano, ‘Cabinet 
Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Accordeon, Fife, 
Flute, Flageolet, Clarionet. Price of each 
Book, 75 cts. 

RIVER OF LIFE, 35 cts. Best Book for Sab- | 

bath Schools. 


WINNER'S BAND OF FOUR. $41.0. 
1st and 2d Violin, Cornet or Clarionet, and Bass. 


Immensely popular. 


| 
| 
| 





Sent post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Boston, 





PE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8S. B. MILus, Gro. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CHURCH CHOTRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25, 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. #4.00, 


THE AMATEUR—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to BLEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, andthe same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cta. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 











PHILADELPHIA, 


SONGS OF LOVE 
S 


For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“* The Song Queen,” “ The Song King,” &e. 
The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous 


works, both for children and adults, guarantees 

the success of his 

m= | YT T 4 > r + 

SONGS of LOVE, 
FUR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist chiidren in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
It contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 30 
cents, post-paid. $5.00 per cozen. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.,: 
CINCINNATI, O. 





peer ISALS F¢ 


IN INDIAN GOODS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
. May 28, 1874. 
SEALED PROPOSALS, indorsed ‘ Propo- 
sals for Indian Goods, Class No. —,” (1, 2, or 3, 
as the case may be,) will be reccived at No. 
42 Leonard street, New York, until 12 o’clock, 
M., on WEDNESDAY, the 24th > A of June, 
1874, for furnishing, in the quantities therein 
given, any or all of the articles named in the 
tollowing list. 
The above place will be open for business 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. on and after JUNE 10, 
874 


“The bids shall be opened and read publicly 
in the following order: 


Cuass No. 1, at 12 o’clock M. 
CLASs No. 2, at 2 0’clock P. M. 
CLASs No. 3, at 3 o0’clock P, M. 


All the goods, excepting the Blankets, will 
be required to be delivered in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, or 
St. Paul, by the first day of August next. 

The Blankets to be delivered at either of the 
places above named during the month of Au- 
gust. 


CLASS No. 1. 
Blankets and Dry Goods. 


1,500 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

1,000 pairs 24-point white Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds. 

400 pairs 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds. 

200 pairs 1g-point white Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 36x50 inches, and 
weigh four and one-quarter ce mero 

1,000 pairs 3-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds, 

1,500 pairs 244-point scarlet Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds, 

500 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and a 

2,00 pairs 3-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure €0x72 inches, 
and weigh eight pounds. 

2,000 pairs 2'y-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 54x66 inches, 
and weigh six pounds. 

1,000 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 42x46 inches. 
and weigh five and one-quarter 
pounds. : 

500 pairs 3-point green Mackinae Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

500 pairs 2's-point green Mackinac Blan- 
hets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds. 

300 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter a. 

15,000 yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 
15,000 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 

3,000 8-4 Woolen Shawls. 

4,000 pounds Linen Thread, standard make, 
Nos. 30, 35, and 40, two-thirds dark 
blue, one-third whitey brown. 

600 dozen Spools Cotton, standard make, 
200 yards, 3-cord and 6-cord. 

200,000 yards Calico, standard prints. 
50,000 yards Indigo Blue Drilling. 
40,000 yards good Bed Ticking. 
140,000 yards Brown Sheeting, 4-4 standard. 
100,000 yards Standard Duck, 8-ounce. 
20,000 yards Plaid Linsey. ; 
20,000 yards Blue Flannel, twilled. 
20,000 yards Red Flannel, twilled. 

5,000 yards Kentucky Jeans. 

18,000 yards Satinet. : J 

1,000 yards Colored Drilling, (for dress lin- 


ing. 
300 yards Bleached Sheeting, (for shrouds.) 
8,000 yards Blue Denims. 
8,000 yards Hickory Shirting. 
300 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
600 dozen Men’s Wool Socks. 
600 dozen Women’s Wool Hose. 
400 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 
40 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 
20,000 Flannel Shirts. 
7,000 Hickory Shirts. 
1,000 Calico Shirts. 


CLASS No. 2. 
Clothing, Hats, Boots and Shoes. 


8,000 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
4,500 Pants, assorted sizes, for men. 

800 Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 

300 Loose Sack Overcoats, large size. 

300 Suita, (jacket and pants,) for boys five 

to ten years of age. 

100 Vests for boys five to ten years of age. 

6,000 Men’s Wool Hats, assorted sizes and 


colors. 
| ote >| Wool Hats, assorted sizes and 


colors. 


| 











500 Heavy Cassimere Caps. 
1,600 pairs Men’s Shoes, good quality, as- 

sorted sizes. 

800 pairs Women’s Shoes, good quality, as- 
sorted sizes. 

250 re Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5 
and 6, 

250 pairs Misses’ Shoes, good quality, as- 
sorted sizes. 

309 pairs Children’s Shoes, good quality, 
assorted sizes. 


CLASS No. 3. 


Hardware, &c. 


5) pounds Indigo, 

(09 dozen best Cast-steel Axes, 3 to 4} 
pounds, 

400 dozen best Cast-steel Hunter’s Axes, 
handled. 

400 dozen Ax Handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 

450 dozen short-handle Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, in equal quantities. 

0” dozen Iron Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 
quarts. 

5) dozen Tin Plates. 

1,000 dozen Tin Cups, pints and quarts. 
aozen tinnedron Dippers, long han- 

dles, 

600 dozen tinned-iron Table Spoons. 

120 dozen tinned-iron Tea Spoons. 

~AO0 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 

100 dozen Hunting Knives, €-inch. 

100 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 

225 dozen Knives and Forks, good quality. 

10 dozen Pocket Knives. 

100 dozen Taper Saw Files, 43¢ inch, 
ev aozen “saw Files, 
350 dozen  remed Hoes, No. 2, best cast- 
stecl. 
100 dozen Hoe Handles. 
40 dozen Hatchets 
12 dozen Hand-saws. 
{40 dozen Fish Hooks, assorted sizes. 
200 dozen Fish Lines, assorted sizes. 
350 dozen Sewing Awls. 
250 dozen Sewing-aw! Handles. 
100 dozen Cast-steel Shears, 
inches. 
400 dozen Coarse Combs. 
125 dozen Fine-tooth Combs. 
50 dozen Open Thimbles. 
90 dozen Zinc Mirrors. 
175,000 Needles, assorted sizes. 
85,000 Needles, Glovers’. 
500 Beaver Traps, Newhouse, No. 4. 
50 Mink Traps, Newhouse. 
10,000 Camp Kettles, in nests of three. 

5,000 bunches Beads, assorted colors. 

The letters “U.S. 1. D.” will be required to 
ped ann | marked in the center of each blank- 
et furnished under this advertisement. 

The bids will be opened in the presence of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners and a 
committee to be designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior as soon as the time for receiv- 
ing the same shall have expired, and the con- 
tracts will be awarded as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish sam- 
ples of the articles bid for. All the samples of 
each bidder shall be designated by a conspic- 
uous private mark attached to each sample, 
corresponding with the marks on the pro- 
posal. The name of the bidder in no case to 
appear on the samples. Failure to comply 
with this rule will eanpost the samples to re- 
jection. Special care should be taken to adopt 
such a private mark as will insure distinction 
from other bidders, . 

It will very much facilitate the making of 
the awards if bidders will mark the price on 
each sample presented, in addition to givin 
the price in the bid. No samples will be openex 
until after all the bids sh have becn pub- 
licly read. 

The prices must be given without any modi- 
fication or proposed modification whatever. 

In executing the contract the right will be 
reserved to increase or diminish the quantity 
of any of the articles embraced in the forego- 
ing schedule, and the further right will be re- 
served to increase or decrease the amount 
specified in any contract toan extent not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five per cent. 

The right will be reserved to eefect any or 
all proposals, if such a course should be deem- 
ed for the interests of the Government. 

All articles furnished under contract will be 
required to be delivered, packed, and marked 
for shipment, without extra charge for cases 
or baling when in original Reckasce, accord- 
ing to directions which will be given, at a 
warehouse to be designated in the respective 
cities where the goods are received, and will 
be subject to inspection by the Board of In? 
dian Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent; and such goods or articles as may in any 
respect fail to conform to the samples will be 
rejected, and in that case the contractor will 
be bound to furnish others of the required 
kind or quality within five days; orif that be 
not done, they will bé purchased at his ex- 
pense. 

No bids will be considered from persons who 
have violated the terms or failed to comply 
with the requirements of a former contract, 
or who may have defaulted in any bid hereto- 
fore made, 

Each bid must give the names of all parties 
interested in or parties to it, and no con- 
tract, or part thereof, will be permitted to be 
sublet or assigned to any other party without 
the written consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Payment will be made for the goods pur- 
chased on the presentation of the invoices 
thereof at this office, after they shall have 
been properly approved. 

Bianks for proposals, with bond attached, 
will be furnished on application to this office. 

Every bid amounting to the sum of $5,000 or 
over must be accompanied with a certified 
check or draft, payable to the order of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon some 
United States depositery or solvent national 
bank, which check or draft shall not be less 
than five per centum on the amount of goods 

sroposed to be furnished; and in case any 
Bia er, on being awarded a contract, shall fail 
to execute the same, with good and sufficient 
sureties, according to the terms on which his 
bid was made and accepted, such bidder shall 
forfeit the amount so deposited to the United 
States, and the same shall forthwith be paid 
into the Treasury; but if such contract 
shall be duly executed as aforesaid, such draft 
or check so deposited shall be returned to the 
bidder. 

At the execution of the contract a bond will 
be required to its full amount for the faithful 
performance thereof, with two or more sure- 
ties, whose sufficiency must be certified to by 
a United States judge or district attorney. 

It is recommended to bidders residing out of 
New York to furnish a New York reference 
with their bids, and also their address while 

EDW. P. SMITH 


in that city. : 
Comunissioner. 


_ 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








The President’s financial manifesto comes upon 
us like a breeze of fresh, pure air into a room foul 
with deadly vapors. It is a word too long delayed, 
but which, we trust, is yet not too late to dispel 
the folly of the time and lift the country out of 
the quagmire of inflation and plant it once more 
on solid foundations. The President has struck 
the key-note which honest men of all parties 
should take up at once and prolong, until the 
nation, so long headed toward the gulf of Repu- 
diation, is put once more, squarely and firmly, on 
the path of Resumption, Honesty, and Prosperity. 

—— +e 


The resignation of the Indian Peace Commission- 
ers will be received with less surprise than regret. 
The task they undertook was beset with many diffi- 
culties in the character and habits of the Indian 

tribes ; but these were as nothing compared with 
the obstacles thrown in their way by the thieves of 
the ‘‘ Indian Ring,” whose peculations they have 
done so much to frustrate, but which the Interior 
Department, for some reason best known to itself, 
is less inclined to resist. The Commissioners bear 
testimony to the good faith of the President, and 
to the beneficence of his ‘‘ Peace Policy,” so far as 
it has been tried. We should have been better 
pleased, however, if, instead of leaving the Com- 
missioners to a compulsory resignation, he had put 
at the head of the Interior Deparfment a man in 
hearty sympathy with his policy, and who would 
have codperated with them in their efforts to pro- 
tect both the Indians and the Government from 
the plunderers of the Ring. 











CHRISTIANITY—WHAT IS IT? 


GREAT many men are making it their care 
to ‘‘ defend Christianity.” There are books 
without number, sermons and lectures beyond 


counting, devoted to this. We hear a great deal 
about the war with infidelity. Theologians turn 
their great guns of argument against the foe; and 
there is scarcely a quiet country congregation but 
hears from its minister denunciation of the unbe- 
lief of the time, and elaborate defense of the true 
doctrine. 

No doubt, considerable good is done by the men 
who in this way defend Christianity. But those who 
pursue this method often seem to us to misjudge as 
to what the essential element of Christianity is. 

No man thinks it necessary to write a Defense 
of Virtue. We do not remember reading an argu- 
ment to prove that beauty is better than ugliness. 
Nor have we ever seen a ‘‘ Defense” or ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion” of wisdom, or of happiness, or of justice. 
All men instantly acknowledge that these things 
are good. We do not trouble ourselves to prove 
that the orchards are beautiful in the time of 
apple-blossoms ; we only say, ‘‘Come and see!” 

Now, real Christianity no more needs defense or 
vindication than virtue, or happiness, or beauty. 
Only to see it is to believe in it. No blossoming 
orchard so captivates the eye, as true Christianity 
wins the soul that sees it in its reality. Men do 
not need to have it defended ; they need only to 
see the thing itself, 

What, then, is Christianity ? It is often present- 
ed as a system of belief. It is talked of as a 
‘*scheme” or “plan.” made up of certain state- 





ments which must be received by the intellect. 
Its elements, according to this conception, are such 
as these: the Inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
Sinfulness of man, the Divinity of Christ, his 
Atoning work, Redemption through the work of 
the Holy Spirit, the Eternal Life of the world to 
come. A number of such statements, properly 
fitted together, are conceived to be Christianity, 
and Christianity is supposed to be maintained by 
convincing men of their truth. 

Now, supposing all these doctrines and a great 
many others to be true, they are not Christianity, 
any more than a set of anatomical plates is a 
man. 

Christianity is Christ-likeness. A Christian is 
a man who in his disposition and purposes re- 
sembles Jesus Christ. The elements of Christian- 
ity are not intellectual beliefs about anything 
whatever; they are love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
ering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. Christianity is simply the highest 
form of manhood produced by the Divine influence 
upon the soul. It includes every kind of excel- 
lence—not only gentleness, but courage; not 
only devoutness, but good citizenship; the care 
of the body as well as of the soul; fidelity to 
the truth as we see it, together with the utmost 
respect and kindness for those who see it dif- 
ferently. It includes humility—a profound sense 
of our own weakness and ignorance and fault; 
and it includes the very highest self-respect— 
a sense of the absolute sacredness of our own 
nature, as the child of God and the temple of his 
Spirit. It looks downward, making reverent ac- 
count of the humblest form of human life, and of 
every created thing. It looks upward, recognizing 
with veneration the unseen Power of the Universe, 
and resting in its arms with peace unspeakable. 
It rejoices in hope, and lives in strong and joyful 
consciousness that good is mightier than evil, and 
that the universe is absolutely safe in its Father's 
hands. But why try to put in words all that be- 
longs to a perfect life? Look at everything that 
is best in men and women ; at every sweet and no- 
ble quality that shines in life; add all that the 
past has recorded of human excellence ; add all 
that the imagination can conceive of attainment 
in character ; and let all that go into the picture— 
that is Christianity. ‘‘ Finally, brethren,” says the 
Apostle, ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsover things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 

It has been often remarked that all thoughtful 
men, of whatever creed or name, agree in regard- 
ing with the highest reverence the character of 
Jesus ; but when we speak of the Christian relig- 
ion, there is endless dispute about its claims. But 
do not men see that the character of Jesus 1s the 
religion of Jesus? His teachings were chiefly the 
efflorescence in speech of his own personal qualities. 
He did not, like a mere philosopher, set forth a the- 
ory about things outside of human experience. He 
taught by his words and by his acts alike the su- 
preme blessedness of right living. He taught in 
endless variety of expression, with exquisite sweet- 
ness and nobleness of illustration, that Love is 
the soul’s rightful king; and his whole life was 
one transcendent series of love-acts. He taught, 
as none had ever done before, the evil of sin; and 
he himself laid aside all other ambitions and 
pleasures to go down among the sinful and save 
them. His words taught men to call God “our 
Father ;” and his own life was pervaded by a holy 
atmosphere of communion with that Father. He 
opened the future, and revealed the interior of the 
life beyond. Everywhere, his words and his life 
go together ; they speak with one voice. So faras 
aman understands the character of Christ,—not 
what theologians mean by his ‘‘ nature,” the met- 
aphysical relations of the Divine and the human 
elements in him; but the motives, the temper, 
the spirit in which he lived—so far as a man un- 
derstands that, he understands the Christian re- 
ligion. So far as he is himself of like disposition, 
he is a Christian. 

The historical and philosophical elements of 
Christianity have been crowded into prominence 
out of all proportion to their practical importance. 
Here is a man who says: “I cannot believe all I 
find in the Bible; it seems to me that legendary 
and mythical elements are mingled with its truths ; 
my reason is staggered by the account of miracles ; 
even the life of Jesus seems to me to be not purely 
historical, but partly fashioned by the imagina- 
tion of the writers.” These questions have an in- 
terest and an importance; but they are wholly 





subordinate to the essential matter. Do you re- 
spond to the great elements of conscience and of 
love which are embodied in the Scriptnres? Do 
you share that longing for God which David 
had, and Isaiah, and Paul, and John? Do you 
yearn toward that sense of a Divine Father which 
fills the whole New Testament? Above all, are 
you willing to strive toward perfect manhood, to 
let love inspire and mould your life? Then you 
are ready to be a Christian. 

The philosophical side of religion—theology— 
has a strong attraction for all thoughtful minds. 
And it is the noblest subject of human thought. 
But a true theology works toward simplicity. The 
great effort and the best promise of theological in- 
quiry in our time is to clear away the vast mass of 
rubbish by which the simple religion of Jesus 
Christ has been overlaid. When we get back to 
the Master himself, and those who stood nearest 
him ; when we clear away the false interpretations 
which have been fastened upon them, we finda 
religion so simple that a child can grasp it; so 
reasonable, that all observation of nature and of 
man gives results in harmony with it. We find 
ample provision for future development and 
growth, in the assurance of a Divine Spirit dwell- 
ing ever in men and leading them gradually into 
alltruth. We find, as the basis of all, an appeal 
to those elements in men which are deepest and 
most universal—to the sense of dependence on a 
higher Power, to the moral instinct discerning be- 
tween right and wrong, and to the highest affec- 
tions, faith, hope, love. 

If any man will defend Christianity, let him 
understand and declare what it is. It is its own 
defense. Fairer than the summer, sweeter than 
the song of birds, more glorious than the setting 
and the rising of the sun—for these things are but 
the life of God in the outer world—is the life of 
God in the soul. 





METHODIST RECONCILIATION. 


()** by one the old wounds made by the slav- 

ery question and the civil war are being 
healed. Ecclesiastical differences are notably 
harder to reconcile than political. Men think 
themselves doing God service when they quarrel 
as churches; their consciences are prone to get 
confused, and instead of curbing passions, reli- 
gious convictions become oil to the flames of dis- 
sension. 

It is thirty years since the memorable General 
Conference of 1844, at which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was rent asunder by the slavery 
question. Of the leaders who participated in that 
great debate very few remain. It was the first of 
many dissensions—the beginning of church strife, 
the starting-point of secession and war. The di- 
vision was followed by a long and tedious law-suit, 
in which the Southern Church was at last victori- 
ous. There was strife between brethren, and such 
strife is hard to heal. Since the war the old bit- 
terness has broken out in many ways, and local 
disputes for the possession of church property 
have kept it alive. 

Four years after the division, Rev. Dr. Lovick 
Pierce came as a delegate from the Methodist 
Church South to the Methodist Episcopal body, 
but fears of compromising its case in the law-suit 
then pending decided the General Conference of 
the latter Church to decline to receive him in his 
official capacity. From that day to this these two 
Methodist bodies, alike in faith and organization, 
have never sent to each other a single God-speed. 
There has been up to this very time only bad blood 
and mutual recrimination. 

But the Methodist Episcopal Church at last 
thought best to send fraternal delegates to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, recently in session in Louisville, 
asking that fraternal relations might be established 
between them, and that all matters of difference 
might be amicably adjusted. These delegates were 
the Rev. Dr. Hunt, of Brooklyn, President Fowler, 
of Evanston, and General Clinton B. Fisk, of St. 
Louis. 

It was considered quite doubtful whether this 
delegation would be granted even a hearing by the 
Southern Methodists. Since the war the Northern 
branch of the Church has established itself 
strongly among the blacks in the South, and there 
has been much local jealousy and irritation. 

The Southern Conference wisely concluded to 
hear the delegates courteously, and then decide 
how it would treat their message. When, after 
thirty years of estrangement and a civil war, the 
three commissioners representing a Church of a 
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million of members stood before the new genera- 
tion of leaders of the Southern Church to ask that 
there might once more be peace and brotherly 
kindness, the aged Dr. Lovick Pierce, who had 
been refused a hearing when he came as a frater- 
nal delegate to the Northern branch of the Church 
twenty-six years ago, sat by the Bishops on the 
platform. He sat there by invitation, as the old- 
est member of the Conference, but the fraternal 
delegates must have felt that the venerable figure 
was a reminder of the rejected overture of a quar- 
ter of a century before. 

Perhaps no man in the Methodist Church was so 
fit to head the delegation to which was entrusted 
so delicate and difficult a mission as Dr. Albert 8. 
Hunt. Without a trace of the craftiness of a 
church politician, he unites the prudence of a wise 
administrator with the utmost simplicity and 
straightforwardness of character. The Southern- 
ers had resolved to hear, but only to hear. They 
stiffened themselves with the memory of their 
grievances, real and imaginary, to hear what these 
delegates had to say for themselves. They were 
Southern gentlemen, and as Southern gentlemen 
they were ready to receive with courteous hospi- 
tality all who knocked at their door. 

With auditors in such a frame of mind even the 
most conciliatory allusion to the causes of past 
differences would have aroused old resentments, 
and it isa mark of wisdom in the delegation that 
they let the dead strife of the past stay in its tomb. 
Dr. Hunt avoided all treatment of the years of 
strife, and went back to the common history be- 
fore that time. He touched tenderly upon that 
reverence which all Methodists feel for Wesley, 
and he read these catholic words of that great 
man, which deserve to be written in gold, and 
which have so much wider an application than Dr. 
Hunt gave them, that we cannot forbear reprinting 
them. 

“Though we can not think alike, may we not love alike? 
May we not be of one heart, though we are not of one opin- 
ion? Without all doubt we may. 

Every wise man, therefore, will allow others the same liber- 
ty of thinking which he desires they should allow him, and 
will no more insist on their embracing his opinion than he 
would have them to insist on embracing theirs. ‘Is thine 
heart right as my heart is with thy heart? If it be, give me 
thy hand.’ 

Ido not mean be of my opinion; you need not. I do not 
expect or desire it. Neither do I mean I will be of your opin- 
ion. Ican not; it does not depend on my choice. I can no 
more think than I can see or hearasI will. Keep you your 
opinion, I mine; and that as steadily as ever. You need not 
even endeavor to come over to me, or bring me over to you. 
I do not desire you to dispute these points, or to hear or 
speak one word concerning them. Let all opinions alone on 
one side and the other, only give me thine hand.” 

We way turn aside to say that Wesley was far 
more catholic a hundred years ago, especially in 
his treatment of those whom we commonly place 
outside of orthodox fellowship, than we are to- 
day. 

The tender reminiscences of the early history of 
Methodism, which Dr. Hunt thus put forward one 
after another, touched that honest pride which 
every Methodist feels in the heroic self-sacrifice of 
his ancestors. Autograph letters from Asbury, 
the pioneer Bishop, were read, and the whole Con- 
ference was unexpectedly melted by the familiar 
voices of Wesley and Asbury, pleading for kind- 
ness and brotherhood between these descendants 
of their flocks. One of these letters Dr. Hunt pre- 
sented to the venerable Dr. Lovick Pierce, paying 
a glowing tribute of reverence to the rejected dele- 
gate, who had lingered out of the strifes of an 
earlier into the peace-making of a later genera- 
tion. We should like to have heard the applause 
and the old-fashioned Methodist amens with which 
this most wise and brotherly speech was received. 

Dr. Charles Fowler, of Evanston, the second dele- 
gate, is a finished orator, often very eloquent, al- 
ways careful, elaborate, ambitious and forceful. 
He addressed the Conference in a strong speech 
upon the value and advantages of Methodism, 
touching upon the features which the two branches 
have in common, and thus making a powerful 
appeal to the ecclesiastical pride of the South- 
ern Methodists. General Fisk, a man full of 
a great genial physical and mental vitality, 
appealed directly to Methodist emotions, speak- 
ing earnestly and eloquently in the strain of a 
love-feast, leaving his hearers sure that there was 
a common bond of fellowship in the hearts of 
Northern and Southern disciples of Wesley. 

The result is quite as honorable to the Southern 
Conference as to the delegates who conducted 
their mission so wisely. The cordial resolutions 
adopted left no doubt of the desire of the South- 
ern Conference to retstablish good feeling between 
the two churches, and though the question is em- 
barrassed by many difficulties, we do not doubt 





that the days of strife are numbered, and that the 
time of peace and good will between these two 
great churches has arrived. 





A QUESTION WELL SETTLED. 

\ HY is it that questions once solemnly acju- 

dicated by highest ecclesiastical authority 
will not ‘‘ stay put,” but, with a pestering imper- 
tinence, will be forever insisting upon a reconsid- 
eration, to the disturbance of staid, conservative 
souls, who think the old way best in everything, 
and are even reluctant to welcome the new moon 
lest they should seem to be disrespectful to the 
old one? Formerly it was the slavery question 
that vexed religious bodies, a meddlesome minori- 
ty constantly insisting that Paul, in sending back 
the fugitive Onesimus to his master, Philemon, 
‘*not as a servant but as a brother beloved,” did 
not make slaveholding the chief of Christian vir- 
tues. But now it is the question of woman’s ap- 
propriate function that perplexes and torments 
our ecclesiastical bodies. Even in the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church are found men 
who refuse to regard as a finality the action of the 
body forty years ago upon this question, and who 
are so irreverent as to suggest that Paul, in dis- 
countenancing the disturbance of religious meet- 
ings in Corinth by ignorant and fanatical women, 
may not have meant to decree, upon Divine author- 
ity, that cultivated, refined, and godly women in 
all countries and ages should be debarred from 
taking an orderly and edifying part in devotional 
meetings, or even from preaching the Gospel if 
they should be found well qualified for that high 
service. We all know how Dr. Cuyler disturbed 
the peace of the Brooklyn Presbytery by allowing 
the sweet-hearted Quakeress, Miss Smiley, to pro- 
claim from his pulpit the love of Christ for sinners, 
and how narrowly he escaped a vote of censure 
for that violation of custom, if not of ecclesiastical 
law. And now the question has been once more 
obtruded upon the General Assembly, and, strange 
as it may seem, appears to have been settled in 
such a way as to leave Mr. Cuyler at liberty to re- 
peat the offense which so much displeased and dis- 
turbed his brethren; or, in the words of the Rev. 
Dr. Booth, of this city, to ‘‘lift woman up to the 
level of speaking for the Lord Jesus, and of work- 
ing for Him.” 

The question was brought up by an overture 
from the Rock River, Iil., Presbytery, requesting to 
be informed if the Assembly meant by its former 
deliverances to enjoin that in the regular weekly 
prayer meeting of the church no woman should 
speak, or lead in prayer. A committee of the As- 
sembly recommended this answer: ‘' Yes, except 
in emergencies, to be decided by pastor or ses- 
sion.” Those who were for keeping the women 
silent saw at once that this answer would never 
do, and Judge Drake and others said : ‘‘ It is either 
scriptural or unscriptural for women thus to take 
part in the prayer meetings. If it is scriptural, 
strike out the word ‘Yes,’ and answer ‘No.’ 
If it is unscriptural, the exception has no business 
there. If the church intends to stand by its pre- 
vious deliverances, it must, to be consistent, strike 
out the exception and leave the ‘Yes’ there 
alone.” 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Aikman considered the ex- 
ception the best thing in the recommendation, 
and made a speech full of good sense: 

* He and many others were in serious doubt as to the teach- 
ings of the Apostle on this question. To be frank, he did not 
believe that the Apostle meant to prohibit women from pray- 
ing in the prayer meeting, or speaking in the ordinary confer- 
ence meeting. They had never done it in his church; but still, 
when he had a prayer meeting of one man and half-a-dozen 
women, or three or four men and thirty women, there was a 
fair opportunity to doit. The brethren who have so much 
conscience on this subject ought to as carefully carry out 
the Apostolic injunctions in some other modes of ministerial 
action. Do they anoint sick persons with oil, and pray over 
them in the Lord? Does not the Apostle say it is a shame for 
a man to wear long hair? But in many of our Mongolian 
churches the Chinese members wear long cues.” 

A member of the Presbytery of Brooklyn said 
they had been fighting this battle, and had been a 
laughing-stock in the newspapers, and he desired 
the Assembly to stand by them. This appeal for 
sympathy and support seems to have been regara- 
ed with a most provoking indifference. 

The Rev. Henry G. Blinn said: 

‘* He was opposed to past deliverances of the body on this 
question. It is proper and right in the estimation of all these 
brethren, that woman should stand there (pointing to the 
choir back of the pulpit), and praise God before the whole 
congregation. Itis proper and right that she should take a 
class in the Sabbath-school, but when you come to the ques- 
tion of prayer and exhortation, then her lips must be silent, 
as though she had no soul and no responsibility to God. I re- 
gard women as to-day the strongest element of power in the 
churck, We should not cripple the right arm of the church's 








power. Woman can talk more to edification, and pray more 
to edification than nine-tenths of the men who talk in our 
prayer meetings. The ‘prayer meeting killers’ generally 
wear pantaloons. If the General Assembly has delivered an 
utterance in the past that is unwise, that is inconsistent with 
the teachings of the Scriptures, it will be manly and noble to 
retract that utterance. For consistency's sake, I beg of you, 
fathers and brethren, do not cripple the church and stultify 
yourselves. To be consistent in a wrong cause is absolutely 
worse than to be inconsistent. The same declaration of the 
Assembly which forbids women taking part in our meetings, 
as found in our Digest, also forbids that young converts 
should be permitted to take part in our devotional meetings. 
And yet there is not a young convert brought into the church 
to-day, anywhere, so far as I know, who does not take part in 
devotional meetings. I know a good elder in the Presbyte- 
rian Church who stands where I do on this subject, and his 
wife is opposed tohimin sentiment. He believes that women 
should have a right and the privilege of speaking and pray- 
ing in the prayer meeting. She takes opposite grounds, but 
she forgets the rest of the injunction, in not learning from 
her own husband at home. If she would learn from her hus- 
band at home she would be right and orthodox. Now I sub- 
mit that the instructions of the Apostle, quoted here, are sim- 
ply local and temporary, and that we have nothing to do with 
them to-day. For these reasons I am in favor of referring 
this whole subject to the pastors and sessions of the churches. 
But I am utterly, in toto, opposed to sealing the lips of wo- 
men in the prayer mecting, when we want them open every- 
where else.” 

The subject was eventually referred to a special 
committee of seven, which reported, a few days 
later, that the literal interpretation of the 
previous deliverance of the General Assembly 
on the subject denied the right of women to 
preach, pray, and exhort in publie or in promis- 
cuous assemblages : each Assembly, however, had 
the right to order its own proceedings, and might, 
therefore, decide in reference to this subject, 
whether it would or would not permit a deviation 
from the action of former Assemblies on this ques- 
tion. Dr. Robert Aikman offered, as a substitute 
for the proposition reported by the committee, a 
resolution that the Assembly expresses no opinion 
as to the Scriptural view of woman’s right to speak 
or pray in social prayer meetings, and commits the 
whole subject to the discretion of the pastors and 
elders of the churches. The previous question 
was called, and the motion to re-commit was lost 
by a large majority. Dr. Aikman’s substitute was 
then adopted by a vote of 211 to 84. 

A very sensible conclusion, certainly ; but what 
a change in public sentiment is indicated thereby ! 
In 1840, a large body of Abolitionists, led by Mr. 
Lewis Tappan, seceded from the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and set up a new association be- 
cause the Society appointed a woman on its Busi- 
ness Committee; and in 1853, in this city, the 
World’s Temperance Convention was broken up 
by its officers, and Metropolitan Hall cleared by 
the police, to prevent an educated woman, pastor 
of a Congregational church, from making a speech. 
Thank God! the world moves. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—In the article in our last issue entitled ‘‘ The 
Call to the Ministry—A Layman’s View,” the phrase 
toward the close, “ecclesiastical arts,’ should read 
‘ecclesiastical acts.’ In the sentence following, ‘‘not”’ 
was mistakenly put for “most.” ‘One thing, how- 
ever, is most clear.”’ 

—We are consoled! Dr. Gulliver receives us, 
coming apologetic and humble, with such open arms 
that we are lifted from our state of penitence into one 
of exaltation. On general principles, we still consider 
it better not to make mistakes at all than to be ever 
so frank in confessing them. But in this instance we 
cannot now regret the slip which has been the means 
of adding Dr. Gulliver to our list of contributors. We 
commend to our readers his article on page 454, and we 
share here with them his private note: 

Magnanimous Christian Union: 

I have just received from a friend a slip containing your 
apology for making me the author of a book I did not write. 
I don’t know that such common words can comport with the 
dignity of the Christian Union, but I can best express my 
estimate of it in the boy-phrase, ‘‘ You did it brown!” It is, 
without exception, the most thorough, complete, compre- 
hensive apology I ever saw for anything that was ever done 
or suffered by man. In this case, the contrast between the 
wrong and the apology is the more vivid from the fact that I 
have not seen the adverse criticism referred to. I feel like 
the man who received five thousand dollars, principal and in- 
terest, for a robbery of which he was entirely ignorant. In 
testimony of my gratitude, I send you an article, of which I 
am the author, which I hope may prove entertaining to your 
readers, concerning the ‘Great and General Assembly,” asa 
Massachusetts man would say, now in session. 

Jno. P. GULLIVER. 

—The Boston correspondent of the Hartford 
Cowrant informs us that Assistant Secretary Sawyer, 
of the Treasury Department, went from Massachusetts 
to South Carolina, and this was the way he happened 
to go: The school directors of the city of Charleston 
sent to the Boston superintendent of schools, Mr. Phil- 
brick, a year or two before the war broke out, for a 
teacher for their high school. Mr. Philbrick made up 
his mind to select him from among the sub-masters of 
the grammar schools of Boston. He felt that he must 
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take a Democrat, for no Republican would be likely to 
remain in that hot-bed of slavery. In looking over 
the list and making inquiry, it was found that there 
was but one Democrat among them all, and Fred- 
erick W. Sawyer, of the Brimmer school, was the man. 
He accepted the place, and when he came back to visit 
Boston he had been elected United States Senator. 

—It is now said that the Russian Mennonites 
formed their plans of emigration under mistaken im- 
pressions, and that the Czar has sent General Todtleben 
to ask them to stay, and explain that the officials stu- 
pidly misunderstood him; that they are to be especially 
exempted from the workings of his new military law, 
and be subject only to duty in hospitals. And so the 
emigration may not take place after all. 








AN OLD QUESTION REVIVED. 


+ REE Trade, Hard Money, and Home Rule,” 

is, according to very high Democratic 
authority, to be the party watchword during the 
coming season, and the next general political cam- 
paign. With the exception, perhaps, of the last 
item, ‘‘Home Rule,” which has, on Democratic 
tongues, a perceptible flavor of old-fashioned 
State rights, we do not see how the Republicans 
can help adopting precisely the same ideas. They 
are, indeed, opinions which many men of different 
parties have long accepted and advocated, and it 
is to be hoped that the mere announcement of 
them in a taking epigrammatic form by one party, 
will not lead the other to dress them up for “‘ plat- 
form” presentation so that they cannot be recog- 
nized. There is one point, however, wherein this 
presentment is deficient. It leaves out Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, and that in a measure includes Free 
Trade as well as that phase of the political situa- 
tion which we suppose to be indicated by ‘‘ Home 
Rule.” 

Whether Free Trade is or is nota necessary con- 
commitant of Civil Service Reform there may be 
@ question in the many minds, but that a high 
tariff has much to do with Civil Service corruption 
few, probably, will deny. However this may be, 
indications are not wanting that the old cry of 
Free Trade bids fair once more to claim the atten- 
tion of the country. In the light of Protection 
as it exists under present laws, our dissatisfac- 
tion with the state of things fifteen years ago 
seems almost to have been unreasonable. The 
abuses of which we then knew only the beginning 
have fully justified the predictions of those who 
saw danger ahead, but the Free Traders had 
an almost hopeless task on their hands to keep up 
so much as a show of organization, during the 
years when we were spending a million or two of 
dollars every day; when legal tenders were barely 
worth half their face value, when almost any de- 
vice was justified so long as the Treasury was kept 
full. Under such circumstances a high tariff was 
as much a necessity as was the issue of national 
currency ; but now the case is different, and it be- 
hooves us to see where taxation, direct or indirect, 
bears unfairly upon any one. 

We have lately looked over a large collection of 
letters on this subject from persons living in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and it is very evi- 
dent that the Free Trade“idea is working. There 
were letters from men of various trades and pro- 
fessions, from farmers, artisans, lawyers, minis- 
ters, editors, and they may be fairly regarded as 
indicating the drift of opinion. If the Free 
Traders are to see a general renewal of interest in 
this great question, it is time for them to be get- 
ting ready. They have on their side some notable 
advocates. In this city, the Post, the World, the 
Times, and the Nation are among the ablest, and 
we are at a loss where to look at the West, except- 
ing among owners of specially protected indus- 
tries, for uncompromising friends of our present 
high tariff. At the East, Protection has many 
powerful friends ; among them is the Tribune, still 
true to the traditions of its founder, but not, at 
present, very outspoken in its advocacy, and all 
through the manufacturing districts there are 
men who will scatter money with a lavish hand 
rather than see the tariff relaxed. 

There are points which enthusiastic Free Traders 
are apt to forget or ignore. The position of the 


Protectionists is by no means a weak one. They 
have strong arguments to advance. They have 
the existing order of things in their favor. They 


know very well that the average citizen would 
rather give twenty per cent. more for the necessi- 
ties of life and pay nothing at all to the Govern- 
ment than to pay twenty per cent. less for the 
necessities with ten per cent. direct taxation. And: 
more than all, they know that vast moneyed inter- 
ests are positively interested to maintain a high 





tariff, while such wealth as is pledged to free trade 


is so pledged only in a negative and half-hearted 
way. All these obstacles must be overthrown, not 
ignored, and every particular argument will have 
to be refuted a thousand times and in a thousand 
different forms before Free Trade can consider itself 
fairly on the road to success. 

On the other hand there is that in the principle 
of unrestricted commercial intercourse which ap- 
peals very strongly to the popular sense of right. 
People cannot see why, if the nation is benefited by 
the taxation of incoming foreign products, Maine 
or California should not be benefited by taxing the 
imported products of one another and of sister 
States. It is unconstitutional, to be sure, but 
why? Complicated as the question is, in its de- 
tails, there are few probably even among Protec- 
tionists who in their cooler moments do not admit 
to theniselves that custom-houses and tariffs have 
no appropriate place in that ideal state of mun- 
dane things which we learned in Sunday-school to 
think of as the millennium. Confessing this, they 
admit that the establishment of free trade is a good 
thing to aim at for the benefit of a remote pos- 
terity, but if left to their own devices they will 
never take the preliminary steps. 

We have before us a pamphlet entitled Our Rev- 
enue System and the Civil Service—Shall They be 
Reformed ? It is published under the authority of 
the “International Free Trade Alliance,” and may 
be procured from its Secretary, Mr. Abraham L. 
Earle, Auditing Bureau, Comptroller's office, New 
York. The pamphlet is printed by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph, of this city, and sets forth with considera- 
ble care the reform measures now advocated by 
advanced Free Traders. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. What is the meaning of the sentence “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved” ? 


| > penny in Christ as you believe in your mother— 
trust him, love him, imitate him, make him your friend, 
your confidant, your guide—and you will be saved. You will 
be forgiven, strengthened, comforted, and lifted into a higher 
and holier atmosphere than you have ever breathed before. 
“ This is eternal life, that they might know thee the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’’ 


2. Can persons serve God acceptably when they are 
forced into a church where they cannot worship God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences and 
their heart ts elsewhere ? 


Religion is a thing in which there should be not the slight- 
est compulsion. Religious service is free or it is not religious 
service. It degenerates into servitude. He who puts the 
smallest stress on the freedom of another in such a matter 
robs a soul of its most sacred right. And yet we can conceive 
of one yielding many points of taste and preference in re- 
ligious worship for the sake of another. 


8. In the account of the choosing by the apostles of 
seven deacons (Acts vi. 5), it is said that Stephen was 
“full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” Are weto infer 
that Stephen only of the seven was FULL of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost ? 


Our exact and dry occidental methods of thinking often 
lead us to imagine a distinction where thereisnone. Stephen 
was a martyr—had lived and died gloriously where the book 
of the Acts was written, and what Luke intended was, per- 
haps, to give a glowing picture of the devoutness of the man, 
He was full of faith toward God, and God, on the other hand, 
did not fail to respond to this faith by giving the largest spir- 
itual gifts to Stephen. Luke means no reflection upon the 
less distinguished six by thus praising the shining virtues of 
their martyred collcague. 


4, Where can one get a thorough knowledge of the 
Greek idiom of the New Testament ? 

To be able to understand the Greek idiom of the New Tes- 
tament thoroughly you must, in the first place, have a con- 
siderable general knowledge of the Greek language. Then 
you will have to consult especially three authors in order to 
get the best understanding that English notes can give you 
of Greek idiom. Of these, for doctrine we prefer Dean Al- 
ford (Greek Testament, republished by Lee & Shephard), who, 
while he is devout and reverent, has most of the modern 
spirit. For a knowledge of ancient interpretations you will 
take Wordsworth’s “ Greek Testament with copious English 
Notes,” ;which is only too fully imbued with the patristic 
spirit. Finally, for the closest and most minute and accurate 
grammatical dissection of the text we commend Ellicott’s 
Greek Testament. Ellicott shows you the text in pieces, and 
gives you the best insight into its philosophical structure. 
Alford has by far the best comprehension of the spirit of a 
passage considered asa whole. Bishop Wordsworth is given 
to “spiritual” interpretations after the manner of the church 
fathers, and his work has a value of itsown. There are sev- 
eral other works of the class that we might mention. But if 
our correspondent masters the learning of these, he will be 
better able to judge for himself than we to judge for him. 

5. Mr. Beecher, in the fourth lecture of the last Yale 
series, eulogizes Ruskinas having assisted him to ap- 
prehend nature’s lessons. Which volumes, especially, 
of Ruskin’s does he mean? 

All the volumes of the Modern Painters. American edition 
issued hy John Wiley & Son, New York. 


6. Do you approve of responsive worship in Congre- 
gational Churches, and if so, what manual of service 
do you recommend ? 

It is a question of taste: We entirely approve of responsive 





| worship where it is found expediént by pastor and people 
We know of no better Manual for Congregational Churches 
th, %2 the arrangement of the Psalms in use in the churches of 
Drs. . Budington and Storrs in Brooklyn. 


7. Is x. correct to say that God could not ercate man 
and make. him a subject of moral government and the 
possessor of _ noyment arising from virtuous action, 
without having. vim pass through a probationary state ? 


considering God's greatness and our lit- 
tl bonnie a, n ot. st in all attempts to define what God 
can and what he cannot uo? He has resources of which we 


know nothing. 
> a 
8. Was Agassiz a Christian °° % skeptic? 


We suppose you mean a Christian.” a = — ee 
ions. Wedo not know. He wrote and . *P° etc vlog ai 
tific subjects, and rightly thought that rel —_ a ~s 
ought to put no fetters on scientific investix. © — a ” 
worthless, or worse, if not unfettered. He wasn ‘YS Tever- 
ent toward God. 


MINOR QuERIEs. 1. “Credit Mobilier” is pronou e~ 
Cray-dy Mo-bil-yea. 2. The name of Whittier’s Maud Mu. ~ 
is pronounced as spelled; it is not a German, but an English 
name. 3. We do not know anything about “ Offord’s Pulpit.’ 


Che Sunday-School. 


Brooklyn’s Sunday-school fleld-day, May 28, was an 
unusually bright occasion this year. We doubt whether any 
other city has anything approaching this particular celebra- 
tion, in its extent and joyousness. Other places have their 
parades and exercises, of course; but in this City of Churches 
the day has come to be recognized by everybody as a sort of 
Young Saint’s Day, and much is made of it accordingly every 
year. Even the city fathers have respect for it, and pay for 
stagings from which to witness the review out of the public 
purse. The City Hall flutters with bunting; flags fly from 
innumerable private poles; and citizens along the line of 
march decorate their houses, and crowd the side-walks to see 
the happy little troopers. Now this is not done all for effect. 
There is less sham about this anniversary than any other 
and its observance can hardly fail to have any other than a 
happy effect. It shows that the Sunday-schools are strong 
and numerous in themselves, and that in a certain sense the 
general public acknowledges their influence and necessity. 
This year the day was bright and mild, and the scholars 
turned out in force. There were schools of fifty, one hun- 
dred, three hundred, six hundred, and even a thousand strong, 
all decked out in their prettiest things, and waving banners 
with no strange device, but with the glad words of the cross 
and the Gospel. According to the estimates, there were 
nearly forty-five thousand children and teachers in the sev- 
eral processions of the day, or rather in the various divisions 
throughout the city. After marching around a short while— 
not long enough to tire them out—the scholars assembled in 
designated churches, listened to addresses, and had what older 
people calia collation. The celebration was altogether a grand 
success this year, and reflected the greatest credit on the man- 
agement and worthy enterprise of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union. Why could not other cities do as well? In 
time we might have a national “ All Children’s Day.” 














In New York there was another celebration in the 
same week, different from the one mentioned above, but in 
its way quite noteworthy, namely, the semi-Centennial anni- 
versary of the American Sunday-school Union. This was 
held on the evening of May 29 at the Broadway Tabernacle. 
Although the report of the fifty years work accomplished by 
the Union is full of figures, they are not too dry to be read. 
During the first seven years there was no record kept, or 
there is none to be found now. For the remaining period 
(forty-three years,) terminating March 1, 1874, 57,799 schools 
have been organized, containing 386,242 teachers and 2,545,787 
scholars. Estimating the seven years at an average of 500 
schools per annum, with six teachers and thirty scholars to 
each, which is far below the average of the preceding and fol- 
lowing years, the total result for fifty years would be: Schools 
organized, 61,299; containing teachers, 404,242; containing 
scholars, 2,650,717. In addition to the Sunday-schools actually 
organized, there has been another and equally important 
work, namely, to nurture and sustain these and other schools. 
The records show that by visits and words of counsel and en- 
couragement, and gifts of books, papers, etc., assistance has 
been extended in 87,291 cases, representing a membership of 
teachers 674,959, and of scholars, 4,842,768. Amount expended 
in missionary operations, (1824-1874,) $2,133,264, of which about 
$517,000 were for books, papers, etc., granted to needy Sunday- 
schools. Value of books, papers, etc., circulated by sale and 
grants, (1824-1874,) over $6,000,000. The anniversary exercises 
were attended by a large audience; George H. Stuart, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, presided and spoke; addresses were made by 
Union missionaries, and Rev. Dr. Ormiston closed with a re- 
sponse from New York. The Sunday-school Union now 
enters on a new era of work under circumstances of great 
promise. 5 . 

Some teachers draw practical lessons from the im- 
mediate subject before a class without stopping to think 
whether they apply or not. Anything will do fora moral, 
though it has not the remotest connection with the matter 
that has been studied. The Sunday-school Journal gives a 
case in point, from a lesson on Cain and Abel: 

“‘ Teacher (Opening question-book to the place and reading 
first cueetieahe WF o was Cain’s brother? (Looking up.) 
John, who was Cain’s brother? 


** John.—Abel. 

“ (Reading).—What did Cain do to his brother? 
(Looking uP). ne what did Cain do to his brother? 
“ 


‘ames.— m. 
* Teacher (Origi question).—Frank, what ought we to do 


to our brothers ?’”’ 


A point is made in the Independent against intro- 
ducing irrelevant topics into Sunday-school conventions, 
even such, for instance, as the temperance question, ‘“ Mat- 
ters of doctrine and morals, however important in them- 
selves,” it holds, “are not the themes for discussion in a 
gathering to consider methods and agencies of work. If the 
temperance question is introduced into a convention, advo- 
cates of ‘moderate drinking’ are entitled tc defend their 
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views; and the provoked discussion, however spirited, does 
not promote the object for which the convention is called 
The attempt to show the Bible in hostility to total abstinence 
has already marred the harmony of more than one Sunday- 
school convention.” 


The Cumberland Presbyterian devotes a column or 
two every week to letters from the little ones, some of which 
are delightfully simple and ehildlike. They all have some- 
thing to say about the Sunday-school, how they love it, 
and their teachers and pastor. Some live miles away from 
a school, and can attend only so often; others haven’t the 
proper clothes to go in; and others still wish that there were 
more scholars. One little girl writes: ‘I live one-quarter of 
a mile from our church, and I have a nice green walk almost 
all the way there, and it is se nice when Sunday morning 
comes for us all to go to Sunday-school. I love to go to Sun- 
day-school, and love to hear and learn about my Saviour. 
Then I have given my beart to the Saviour, and belong to the 
Cumberland Church, I don’t suppose that you ever saw me or 
heard tell of me before.” The children’s corner is one of the 
Presbyterian’s attractions. 





In his Hand-book of Revivals, Dr. Fish devotes two 
chapters to matters directly concerning Sunday-schools and 
children. In one of them he says: * Viewed in whatever 
light, then, who can resist the conviction that through our 
Sunday-schools are to be gathered the largest harvests of 
glory in the salvation of men? Certainly the church which 
is most effectually successful in real Christian training of the 
children belonging to its schools is the one most truly pre- 
paring to work for him, a willing people in the day of his 
power. And how is this thorough Christain training to be 
accomplished upon any other plan than our Sunday-school 
arrangement? There is no rival operation. There is no 
comparable instrument. There isno agency to take the place 
of this great work, even in the most partial degree.” 


Selections. 


TIRED MOTHERS. 


LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair, 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight, 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch ; 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are all so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee— 

This restless, curly head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 

If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again ; 

If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart-ache then. 














I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown; 
Or that the foot-prints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If 1 could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap or jacket on my chamber floor; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my home once more; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head; 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown ; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead! 
—The Aldine. 


A QUEER STORY. 


N September, 1824, Dr. Benjamin Fisler, Jr., was out 

in a boat on Maurice River, killing birds among the reeds, 
opposite Bricksboro’. Our hero, Mr. Samuel Penn, now of 
this town, had charge of the boat. A porpoise happened to 
be in the river ‘at the time, and was sporting around in the 
usual style. The doctor fired his small shot at it several 
times without much apparent effect. After darting about to 
and fro, it finally came so near the boat that Mr. Penn struck 
it with an oar. It then occurred to Mr. Penn that with a 
pitchfork he might despatch the gay creature. He accord- 
ingly landed, and ran to a neighboring house to procure the 
‘weapon. Having succeeded in this, on his return he found 
the huge fish near the wharf. Raising the fork he struck at 
the finny animal so eagerly that. he made a miss of it, but 
forked himself forward so violently towards the porpoise that 
he alighted astraddle of its back, front of the dorsal fin. Now 
began a scene fora painter. The fish, unused to serving as a 
beast of burden, darted off in a rapid swim across the river, 
all the time keeping on the surface, while Mr. Penn, in true 
equestrian style, kept all the time on its back, held in his seat 
by the pressure of the water holding him fast against the big 
dorsal fin. The fish after going two-thirds of the way across 
the river—about one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards 
—turned suddenly around and threw him off loose upon the 
water. Mr. Penn swam for the boat, into which he climbed, 
and, nothing daunted, made again for the fish, which he then 
succeeded in pitch-forking. By this time things had become 
interesting to the people on shore, and many had collected 
together. Mr. Billy Heisler and his son Daniel soon rowed 
out to help, and with another pitch-fork fastened it on the 
Other side, and thus pinned tight the two boats towed it 
ashore. John Cornish (colored) then got a rope, tied it around 
its head, dragged it up on the mud, and put it to a tragical 





end by knocking itin the head. Afterwards Joshua Brick, 
Jr., carted the fish around the town that it might be seen by 
all who wished. 

Mr. Penn says it is probable that the fish swam to the wharf 
because its eyes were shot out by the small shot, as they found 
it blind. He tried out the fat and got seven or eight gallons 
of oil, but it proved to be so strong that it was used only for 
wagon grease. 

The old gentleman, the main actor in this story, is still very 
active, is noW nearly eighty-four years of age, and tells the 
tale of his fish-back ride with a lively zest.—Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Chronicle. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S DREAM AS TOLD BY 
DICKENS. 

DINED with Charles Sumner, last Sunday, against 

my rule; and, as I had stipulated for no party, Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanton was the only other guest besides his own secre- 
tary. Stanton is a man with a very remarkable memory, and 
extraordinarily familiar with my books. He and Sumner 
having been the first two public men at the dying President's 
bedside, and having remained with him until he breathed his 
last, we fell into a very interesting conversation after dinner, 
when, each of them giving his own narrative separately, the 
usual discrepancies about details of time were observable. 
Then Mr. Stanton told me a curious little story, which will 
form the remainder of this short letter. On the afternoon of 
the day on which the President was shot, there was a cabinet 
council, at which he presided. Mr. Stanton, being at the time 
commander-in-chief of the northern troops that were con- 
centrated about here, arrived rather late, indeed, they were 
waiting for him, and, on his entering the room, the President 
broke off in something he was saying, and remarked: “ Let 
us proceed to business, gentlemen.’’ Mr. Stanton then no- 
ticed, with great surprise, that the President sat with an air 
of dignity in his chair, instead of rolling about in the most 
ungainly attitudes, as his invariable custom was, and that 
instead of telling irrelevant or questionable stories he was 
grave and calm, and quite a different man. Mr. Stanton, on 
leaving the council with the Attorney-general, said to him: 
“That is the most satisfactory cabinet meeting I have at- 
tended for many along day. What an extraordinary change 
in Mr. Lincoln!” The Attorney-general replied, ‘* We all saw 
that before you camein. While we were waiting for you, he 
said, with his chin down on his breast, ‘‘Gentlemen, some- 
thing very extraordinary is going to happen, and that very 
soon.’”’ To which the Attorney-general had observed 
* Something good, sir, I hope.’”’ When the President answer- 
ed very gravely, “I don’t know,I don’t know; but it will 
happen, andshortly, too.” Asthey were all impressed by his 
manner, the Attorney-general took him up again, ** Have you 
received any information, sir, not yet disclosed to us?” 
“No,” answered the President; ** but I have had a dream, and 
I have now had the same dream three times—once on the 
night preceding the battle of Bull Run; once on the night 
preceding such another (naming a battle also not favorable 
to the North). His chin sunk on his breast again, and he sat 
reflecting. “ Might one ask the nature of this dream, sir?’ 
said the Attorney-general. ‘ Well,’ replied the President, 
without lifting his head or changing his attitude, “Iam ona 
great, broad, rolling river, and I am in a boat—and I driftand 
I drift—but this is not business,” suddenly raising his face 
and looking round the table as Mr. Stanton entered, “* Let us 
proceed to business, gentlemen.” Mr. Stanton and the Attor- 
ney-general said, as they walked on together, it would be 
curious to notice whether anything ensued on this; and they 
agreed to notice. He was shot that night.—Forster’s Life of 
Dickens. 


AN OLD BIBLE. 


EV. W. A. DES BRISAY of New Canaan, Ct., who 

preached the opening sermon at the recent celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the opening of Christ Church, 
Boston, has in his possession a Bible 290 years old. It oon- 
tains the Old Testament in Hebrew, interlined with Latin, 
the Apocrypha in Greek and the New Testament in Greek, 
both also with Latin interlineation. It has double marginal 
notes throughout. It was published at the celebrated office 
of Christopher Plantin 1584, and brought to Boston from Ant- 
werp, and was in the library of Dr. Richard Mather of Dor- 
chester, Mass., in 1639. It was owned by Increase Mather, in 
Boston, in 1660. He used it as a text-book when he was first 
president of Harvard College; his initials, I. M., are stamped 
on the cover. It was owned by Cotton Mather of Boston, in 
1680; by the Rey. Mather Byles, pastor of the Hollis Strect 
Church, in 1730, and by his son, the Rev. Mather Byles, of 
Christ’s Church, Boston, in 1773. From him it descended to 
his great grandson, the present owner.” In the front of the 
Bible is a picture of Richard Mather, engraved in Boston in 
1639; an engraving of Increase Mather, and under it “ Cre- 
scentius Matherus, Atatis Sua 85, 1724,” and an engraving of 
the “Rey. Dr. Mather Byles, A. M. et D. M.,” and under it, 
*“ Ecclesia apud Bostonum Nov Anglorum Pastor. P. Pelham 
ad vivum pinxit et fecit.’”” These engravings represent them 
in the gowns, round caps, coats, bands and perukes peculiar 
to the above periods. It was by the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Increase Mather, and Joseph Byles, in Boston, 
October 6, 1703, that Rev. W. A. Des Brisay is lineal descend- 
ant of the Mathers, and came in possession of this old Bible. 
It is believed to be the only one of the kind in the United 
States, and Mr. Des Brisay is the only descendant of this 
learned family, who is a clergyman of the Episcopal order 
in this country. 


CHARACTER 18 CAPITAL—What you can effect de- 
pends on what you are. You put your whole self into all 
that you do. If that self be small, and lean, and mean, your 
entire life-work is paltry, your words have no force, your 
influence has no weight. If that self be true and high, pure 
and kind, vigorous and forceful, your strokes are blows, your 
notes staccatos, your work massive, your influence cogent,— 
you can do what you will. Whatever your position, you are 
&@ power, you are felt as a kingly spirit, you are as one having 
authority. Too many think of character chiefly in its rela- 
tion to the life beyond the grave. I certainly would not have 
less thought of it with reference to that unknown future, on 
the margin of which some of us undoubtedly are at this mo- 
ment standing ; but I do wish that*more consideration were 
bestowed upon its earthly uses. I would have young men, as 
they start in life, regard character as a capital, much surer 
to yield full returns than any other capital, unaffected by 





panics and failures, fruitful when ali other investments lie 
dormant, having a certain promise in the present life as in 
that which is to come.—A. P. Peabody. 





THE DRUDGERY OF LITERATURE.—I would rather 
serve in a shop—rather scour floors—rather nurse children, 
than undergo those tremendous and interminable disputes, 
and this unwomanly publicity. Iam now chained to a desk, 
eight, ten, twelve hours a day, at mere drudgery. All my 
thoughts of writing are for hard money. But for these dear 
ties I should never write another line, but go out in some 
situation as other destitute women do. Since I have become 
a professed authoress, woe is me! A washerwoman hath a 
better trade. I write merely for remuneration, and would 
rather scour floors if I could get as much by that healthier, 
more respectable and more feminine employment. I myself 
hate all my doings, and consider the being forced to this 
drudgery as the greatest misery that life’can afford. But itis 
my_wretched fate, and must be undergone—so long, at least, 
as my father is spared to me. If I should have the misfor- 
tune to lose him, I will go quietly to the workhouse, and 
never write another line—a far preferable destiny. No wo- 
man’s constitution can atand the wear and tear of all this 
anxiety. It killed poor Mrs. Hemans, and will, if not averted, 
kill me.—Miss Mitford. 


THE EXPLANATION—There was a bishop in Dublin 
who engaged a painter to make a large picture for the cathe- 
dral. The subject chosen was the crossing of the Red Sea by 
the Israelites. After atime the picture was completed and 
hung in the cathedral, covered by a heavy curtain, and a 
great crowd of people assembled to see it unvailed. All 
faces were turned in expectation to the curtain. But lo! 
when it was drawn aside, nothing could be seen but a vast 
expanse of water. Ina rage, the bishop turned to the artist 
and exclaimed : 

“TI thought I asked you to paint a picture of the Israelites 
crossing the Red Sea !’’ 

“True for you; that’s just it,” said the painter. 

“But where are the Israelites?” asked the indignant 
bishop. 

“ They’re gone over,” said the painter. 

“ Well, but where are the Egyptians?” 

“They're gone under |” 











Cruths and Crifles. 


—‘ Well, Bridget, if I engage you, I shall want you 
to stay at home whenever I wish to go out.”” “ Well, ma’am, 
I have no objections providin’ you do the same when I wish 
to go out.” 

—Some people are not endowed with the faculty of 
seeing a joke. Lord Morpeth used to tell of a Scoteh friend of 
his who, to the remark that some people could not feel a jest 
unless it was fired at them with a cannon, replied: ‘* Weel, 
but hoo can ye fire a jest out of a cannon, mon ?”’ 

—An alleged lunatic was consigned to an asylum by 
his wife and friends. A gentleman said to a lady who doubt- 
ed the victim’s insanity: ‘* What do you think, madam, of his 
lying on his back in the barnyard and permitting hens to feed 
off his body?” “ Why, nothing more,” responded the lady, 
“than that, like many other married men, he was hen- 
pecked.” 

—A Vermont preacher, who sarcastically asked his 
congregation to pray for the editor of the local paper, re- 
cently, had a bill sent to him for 13 years’ subscription to that 
paper and $300 worth of religious notices. 


—A Junior asked a young lady the following conun- 
drum: “If small girls are waifs, are large ones wafers?” 
“ Certainly,” she replied. “ At any rate, the boys are in the 
habit of applying them to their lips in sealing their vows.” 


—‘Do bats ever fly in the daytime?’ asked a teacher 
of his class in natural history. ‘“ Yes, sir,” said the boys, con- 
fidently. ‘“‘ What kind of bats ?’’ asked the astonished teacher. 
* Brick bats!” yelled the triumphant boys. 


—Maple sugar is so plenty in Vermont this season, 
that the girls are twenty per cent. sweeter than usual. 


—An old negro woman was arrested and brought be- 
fore the mayor of Montgomery, Ala., for picking up some 
driftwood at the edge of the river. Her defense was that 
God sent the rain that raised the river that brought the wood. 
The mayor thought it a good defense and discharged her. 


—Certain Vermont rumsellers have established their 
saloons on the Canada line, the back part, with the liquors, 
being in her majesty’s dominions, and the customers’ room in 
the land of the free and the home of the brave. When a 
thirsty soul comes in, the barkeeper places the decanter and 
tiie glasses on that portion of the bar which is under the pro- 
tection of the British lion, and then the imbiber imports the 
ardent into this country, smiles blandly at the impotent pro- 
hibitory officials, takes a swig, passes over the change, the 
liquor is exported to Canada again, and everything is lovely. 


—Fashionable milliner: ‘* You’ll have the flower on 
the left side of the bonnet, of course, madam?’ Fashionable 
lady : ‘‘ Well—er—no! The fact is, there’s a pillar on the left 
side of my pew in church, so that only the right side of my 
head is seen by the congregation. Of course, I could ehange 
my pew!” Fashionable lady’s husband: “Ya—as. Or even 
the church, you know, if necessary.’’ (Fashionable milliner 
considers the point.)—Punch. 

—A young bachelor, who had been appointed sheriff, 
was called upon to serve an attachment against a young 
widow. He called upon her, and said: ‘* Madam, I have an 
attachment for you.” The widow biushed, and said that his 
attachment was reciprocated. ‘ You don’t understand me; 
you must proceed to court.” “I know it is leap year, sir, but 
I prefer you to do the courting.” ‘ Mrs. P—, this is no time 
for trifling; the justice is waiting.” ‘The justice!, why, I 
prefer a parson.” 

—In Indianapolis the other day, a three and a half 
year old child chmbed through an attic window, and walked 
along the ledge of the roof, thirty-two feet from the ground, 
the whole length of the house, and there stood unconcerned 
and enjoying the prospect. She was seen by the maid of all 
work, who pleasantly called out: ‘‘ Come down, I’ve got some- 
thing for you.” “ All yite,” cried the little one, and she re- 
traced her steps and disappeared through the attic window ia 
safety. That girl deserves a liberal dowry. 
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HOME. 


* It will not be forgotten that the American Board 
now needs the utmost help it can receive from its friends. 
The estimated expenses for the current year are something 
less than four hundred and fifty-nine thousand dollars, of 
which over two hundred and seventeen thousand must be 
raised before September 1. This is an average of more than 
seventeen thousand dollars for each Sunday’s collection in 
the meantime. Will the sum be raised? It can hardly be 
more than necessary to state these facts to wake up the 
churches that support this great Society to come to its relief 
at this juncture. 





Another Episcopal Bishop has shown himself dis- 
posed to look upon the Reformed movement as a thing not to 
be ignored. It is Bishop Howe, of the Central Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, who, in his address at Wilkesbarre last week, 
made the Cummins movement a text for earnestly enjoining 
the parochial clergy from every novelty, whether in attire or 
in the manner of administration, since this was_a time of 
peculiar sensitiveness. He frankly recognized the fact that 
there are some people in every congregation who are dis- 
turbed if the minister omits anything in the regular service, 
or if anything new in dress or demeanor suggests the thought 
of Romanistic tendencies. As Bishop Cummins wishes to 
suppress these very tendencies other Bishops who feel called 
upon to refer to them are only following out the suggestions 
of his reform. 


A new view of minister’s vacations is given in the 
Christian Intelligencer, by a layman, evidently, which has its 
point. ‘* Weare perfectly willing,’ he says, ‘that our cler- 
gymen should have long vacations if they can get them and 
their consciences allow them to do so. But they should be 
within easy reach of thcir charges, and should be away but 
few Sundays. In summer time we do not want long sermons, 
eloquent and learned, but merely a few plain, simple remarks 
with a greater quantity of devotional exercises, more Bible 
and singing, less preaching. And when we die, we would like 
to be buried by our own pastor, be we poor or rich, honorable 
or humble. And the business of clergymen is very different 
from any other—the saving of souls, which they are supposed 
to do for love not for gain. We all need rest, more than most 
get, but no one can afford to neglect his work. We therefore 
earnestly entreat our ministers to think alittle before they 
go off each summer so far away. Just as much rest could be 
obtained and as long a vacation enjoyed nearer home.” It 
often happens, however, that a minister requires a total 
change of scene and air, which would take him a long distance 
off. In that case, and, indeed, in all cases, the plan lately 
adopted in a few places, of having the various clergymen ar- 
range among themselves not to be absent all at once and to 
take each other's duties during each other's absence, might 
be tried. 


How Sunday afternoon is spent in Christian house- 
holds everyone has a more or less definite impression. It may 
be said in general to be that part of the day of rest in which 
the rest is taken, especially in places where no afternoon ser- 
vice is held. To many it is the most delightful part of the 
day, given up to reading and quiet reflection. The children 
who never rest, perhaps listen to stories from elder sisters or 
are allowed to ‘commune with nature” out in the garden or 
under the trees if itis summer. A glimpse of one household’s 
Sunday afternoon is given us by Mrs. Batehan in the Advance 
which may suggest hints to others. ‘ We first insist,’’ she 
writes, ‘upon the learning of the next Sunday’s lesson (for if 
not learned now, it probably will not be at all), the younger 
ones committing a part or all of the verses, and the older ones 
reading notes or comments on the lesson. To encourage them 
in this work, they are promised, as soon as all have mastered 
the lesson, some candy, or fruit, or something else of suffi- 
cient rarity to make it a treat. Most families treat themselves 
at some time to such things—we prefer to save ours for Sun- 
day afternoon, for the Sabbath being the best day of the 
week, we love to cluster around it our best things. One of 
the needs of the family on Sunday is exercise, and how to se- 
cure it is one of the most difficult problems we have to meet. 
In summer I almost always accept the invitation of the chil- 
dren and go out with them to walk about the yard and gar- 
den. When the weather is not suitable fer this, and the little 
ones are restless, I frequently tell them to put on their 
things, and take their ‘ Sabbath day’s journey,’ which is sim- 
ply a rapid run around the house, that stirs the blood and 
leaves them quite willing to be quiet.” 


The Presbyterian General Assembly adjourned June 
3d to meet next year at Cleveland, Ohio. The principal mat- 
ter before it, as stated last week, was the question of consoli- 
dating the various Boards of the church. A long and very 
able discussion was provoked before the final votes were 
taken. The consolidationists carried their measures, for the 
most part, the important one gained being the union of the 
sustentation scheme, Home Missions proper and the freed- 
men into one bureau, to be known as the “Home Mission 
Board.” The Board of Publication will remain as itis. By 
this rearrangement the machinery of the church societies is 
simplified without being weakened. Reports on the Board of 
Foreign Missions showed that it was out of debt. The adopt- 
ed report on Ruling Elders thaé any church, by a vote of the 
members in special communion, may elect such Elders for a 
limited time, provided that it be not less than three years, 
and the session be made to consist of three classes, one of 
which only shall be elected every year; and provided that 
Elders once ordained shall not be divested of office though 
they are not elected. Upon the statement being made that 
the Home Mission Board was seventy-eight thousand dollars 
in debt, a collection was taken up in the Assembly, and forty 
thousand dollars subscribed by the representatives of the 
several Presbyteries. 


PERSONAL Notes.—The late L. J. McIndoe, of Wind- 
sor, Vt., proprietor of the Vermont Chronicle, bequeathed the 
subscription list and the good will of that paper to the Gen- 
eral Convention of the State, to be continued and published 
by them as an organ of the Congregational churches in the 
State, or the churches in both Vermont and New Hampshire. 





—The Jubilee Singers have returned from England and are 
now back at Nashville, They raised fifty thousand dollars for 
the University during their absence.—Reyv. Dr. Palmer, of 
New Orleans, has been elected Chancellor of the proposed 
Presbyterian University to be established at Clarksville, 
Tenn.—It is understood that a number of lady students are to 
enter the Boston (Methodist) School of Theology next fall, the 
Trustees having assured candidates that the doors of the Sem- 
inary are open to all, without respect to sex.—A number of 
the Southern Methodist Bishops have accepted invitations to 
attend the National Camp-Mecting to be held at Round Lake, 
near Saratoga, for two weeks after July 8. 








FOREIGN. 


The Jubilee singers during their concert tour in Eng- 
land received so much assistance and attention from the 
Earl of Shaftesbury that, at their valedictory meeting at Lon- 
don last month, they made him a formal address, expressive 
of their deepest thanks for his liberality and disinterestedness. 
The Ear! has been one of the best friends of this country and 
the black race, and it would have been wholly unlike him not 
to have done just what he did for the singers. 


Rev. Ronald Macpherson, of one of the Edinburgh 
churches, is somewhat anxious about the future of the Scotch 
Establishment, not because he fears the Romanism that 
threatens the Anglican Church, but because it is drifting to- 
ward something which ‘‘ is much more dangerous ’’—namely, 
Congregationalism. This is alarming, really. Mr. Macpher- 
son should pay us a visit as soon as possible and see for him- 
self what a dangerous element this denomination is over here. 
His expressed idea of it is that it leans toward democracy, 
which, in his view, means “ the dissolving of social bonds, the 
relaxation of discipline, lawlessness and endless contention.”’ 
If Congregationalism on the other side has left this impression 
of itself on the Edinburgh pastor, it is different from its 
transatlantic growth. 


If Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker could not, as he hoped, 
have Dean Staaley preach the sermon at the dedication of his 
Independent church in London the other day, he got the next 
best thing, and that was a speech from him at the luncheon 
after the ceremony. Dr. Parker was so enthusiastic over the 
Dean of Canterbury’s liberal course in preaching in non- 
Episcopal churches in this country that he assumed the Dean 
of Westminster might do as much in England. But the inter- 
change of pulpits there being another and graver matter for 
the churchmen, the new Independent church was dedicated 
by regular Independent ministers. The spirit of Dean Stan- 
ley’s speech, however, offset the absence of his body in the Dis- 
senter’s pulpit. It was liberal and friendly. He acknowl- 
edged at the outset that there were difficulties, objections, 
scruples, and even matters of etiquette in the way which 
made it almost impossible for Established clergymen to do 
what they often desired; but when it came to the privilege 
of holding kindly intercourse and having a true Christian 
understanding with members of other communions, a mem- 
ber of the Church of England was bound to avail himself of 
it. The Dean then spoke of the great and pious men in Non- 
conformist history who were held in reverence by church- 
men, and of pious and great men among the dead of the 
Established Church who were honored by Nonconformists, 
and asked very pointedly, if both sides entertained such 
feelings toward those who were gone, *‘ what on earth or in 
heaven prevented them from entertaining similar feelings 
toward the living?’’ This was certainly a keen thrust at those 
fellow deans and preachers of bis who find nothing worthy of 
association in the ranks of the Dissenters. The speaker con- 
tinued his remarks in this earnest and happy vein, and re- 
ceived a hearty response from his hearers. Dr. Parker still 
hopes to have the Dean preach for him, despite * scruples” 
and “‘etiquette.”” The new church, called the City Temple, 
is a very large one, and is situated in a part of London where 
its influence will be great. 


It might have been expected that the stiff Scotch 
preachers would not like the informal and ardent style in 
which Messrs. Moody and Sankey are conducting the remark- 
able revival in their midst. Some of them, in fact, denounce 
the movement as hysterical, sickly, and enervating, because 
there happens to be some gush of feeling about it. As far as 
we can judge, however, taking all the accounts together, 
these American laymen are really doing a genuine work 
among the poorer classes, and find one of their greatest im- 
pediments in the non-codperation of the resident clergy. 
They are carrying on a true Western revival, and doubtless 
some of their ways are noisy and misunderstood. There are 
ministers, however, who do appreciate the work—such an 
one, for instance, as the eminent Nonconformist, Rev. R. W. 
Dale, who lately said in a public meeting that while he would 
not apologize in detail for all the proceedings of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, he felt that there was a remarkable spir- 
itual power associated with their labors. And he took the 
occasion to say one or two things which might have been 
profitably heard on this side as well. This passage is in point: 
“Tf, brethren, you want to be the centers of a great spiritual 
movement, if you want to have all eyes directed to you and 
your spiritual success, your work will be rotten from your 
heart outwards; but if you are really moved with a deep 
compassion for those who are far away from God, and if you 
earnestly long to rescue them from present sin and from 
eternal death; if you are brought into sympathy with the 
heart of Christ, and desire like him to seek and to save that 
which was lost, then I think you can endure a great deal in 
the mere external circumstances that may be associated with 
your work of a doubtful character, without harm to your- 
selves, and without inflicting any harm upon the work which 
you have begun.”’ 


About once a year Parliament is besieged with 
petitions praying for the opening of the public museums on 
Sunday, which are immediately followed by other petitions 
opposing the innovation. These have already flowed in for 
this year, and the House of Commons has had its periodical 
debate on the subject, ending in the usual way, with a heavy 
vote against the project. The majority for keeping the mu- 
seums closed was two hundred and three—a large one, it 
would seem, to be given in a body that voted the other day, 
as it always does, by as large a majority, to adjourn for the 
the Derby races. Mr. Beresford Hope’s remarks during the 





debate were as significant as any made, in view of his admis- 
sion that he was a strong anti-Sabbatarian. But this did 
not prevent him from opposing the motion to open, which, 
if carried, he thought would produce strife and ill-will, and 
which, moreover, had been introduced “in that tone of tren- 
chant, boisterous jollity with which the House was so fam- 
iliar.’” As for himself, he thought there was no more harm 
in looking at a picture on Sunday than in looking at a field, 
but the opening of additional places of recreation would im- 
pose work upon a great many people Whose Sundays were 
now free. A good many places were now open, and he would 
not shut one of them, but the adoption of the resotution 
would cause a great shock in many quarters, and not only 
throw the nation back upon the Puritan Sabbath, but check 
the healthy development of the Christian Sunday. Nor could 
he disguise from himself the fact that the people who were 
promoting this movement were Secularists and Materialists, 
and those who did what they could to undermine all religious 
obligations, and on this account, too, he should record his 
vote against the proposal. 


Che Gdleck. 














(From Tuesday, June 2, to Monday, June 8.] 


The Civil Service Commission received something of 
asnub in the House Committee on Thursday. A resolution 
had been passed in General Butler’s absence appropriating 
$25,000 for the use of the Commission. When Butler returned 
after his sickness, he first tried to get the appropriation recon- 
sidered. Failing in this he proposed an additional resolution 
to the effect that the ‘‘Committee does not recommend any 
farther appropriation to carry on an experiment in the so- 
called Civil Service Reform in the manner in which it has 
been carried out.” This was lost by a tie, the odd member, 
Mr. Woodford, declining to vote. This is rather discouraging 
but we can hardly wonder at it. There is no more use in tell- 
ing the average politician that the people are determined to 
do away with rotation in office, than there wasa month ago in 
telling the majority in Congress that the West was opposed 
to inflation. Nevertheless the reform is destined to come all 
in good time. 

Almost at the same time with a characteristically 
verbose telegram from General Cusger announcing an incipi- 
ent Indian war, we have the resignations, in a body, of six 
Peace Commissioners, who were appointed under the law of 
1869, “‘ to serve without pecuniary compensation,’’ and to ex- 
ercise joint control with the Secretary of the Interior over 
disbursements. In their letter of resignation these Commis- 
sioners cordially acknowledge the President’s adherence to 
the spirit of the law so far as he was personally responsible. 
They farther express their continued belief in the capacity of 
the Indians to receive, under the Peace Policy, ‘‘ all the civil- 
ization necessary for the welfare and safety of the frontier 
settlements, and all the Christianization needful to their sal- 
vation.’’ This, of course, reads like a garbled summary of the 
letter, but that is all that we have space for and all that the 
Commissioners could say officially. Colloquially, they are 
said to complain that there were complications which made 
their position untenable. Contracts awarded by them to some 
responsible outsider would somehow be thrown up and given 
to a member of the “tring,” and bills which they refused to 
audit would be paid by the Secretary. This, it is to be feared, 
is the prelude to a rather disturbed summer on the plains. 


Can it be that Boston entertained an angel unawares 
in the person of W. A. Simmons, about whose appointment 
to the Collectorship there was such a tempest raised? We 
did not use any complimentary language concerning the ap- 
pointment at the time when it was made, but the whole coun- 
try will be glad if it turns ont a good one after all. Hereisa 
letter recently sent by Mr. Simmons in reply to a discharged 
and remonstrant subordinate : 

‘ Boston Custom-HOvusE, May 22, 1874. 

Sir: Your favor of the 20th is received. I can say in re- 
sponse that your position is Sualy appreciated. I ver 
regret the dismissal of any one from the public service, but 
coming into my office under such a fi of adverse criticisms, 
I have but one course to pursue, and that is to administer the 

rs of the Custom-house in the interests of the Govern- 
ment; to drop from the rolls alymen who are inefficient; to 
cause to be abrogated all sinecure positions; to endeavor to 
place the Custom-house on a business basis, so far as its em- 
ployees are concerned. Thisis the course I shall try to pur- 
sue, without regard to favoritism or political pressure. 
Every man in the Custom-house, under the present adminis- 
tration, must have duties to discharge, and faithfully dis- 
arge them. You were an inefficient officer, and not capable 
of discharging properly and efficiently the duties of your of- 
fice. Under these peepee our services were no 
ame { required, and you were rightly recommended for re- 
moval, 

No doubt the discharged and his friends think this is all 
very hard, but if he was inefficient, or a sinecurator, or a 
political supernumary, the Collector is right. We must all 
remember, however, that one such removal does not redeem 
a Custom-house from the suspicion of local politics, any more 
than one swallow makes a summer. 


That which was rumor when we went to press last 
week, concerning the retirement of Mr. Richardson from the 
Treasury and the appointment of General Bristow in his 
place, proved to be fact before the edition was half printed, 
and is received upon the whole very favorably. Mr. Richgrd- 
sonwas nominated for a vacancy in the Court of Claims at 
the same time that his successor’s name was sent in for the 
Secretaryship, and both were confirmed without much delay. 
Benjamin H. Bristow isa Kentuckian of one of those fami- 
lies which held slaves before the war but stood by the Union 
nevertheless. He is not sufficiently well known to politicians 
in general to provoke any wholesale denunciation at this 
stage of proceedings, and, indeed, all that any one knows of 
him is to his credit. He was one of General Thomas’s subor- 
dinate commanders during the campaigns in Tennessee and 
vicinity, and served faithfully and well throughout the war. 
By profession he is a lawyer, and so, we may remark, was Mr. 
Richardson. His appointment is certainly not discordant 
with the general run of the President’s selections. Thatis to 
say he has qualities which a competent Secretary must have 
but which do not by themselves constitute such a Secretary. 
At any rate, he has no established relations with “ financial 
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circles,” he is clear-headej, he is a hard-money man, he is a 
good lawyer. We may as well admit that there is no possible 
use in trying to educate the people up to a reasonable degree 
of unanimity regarding the financial situation while no dozen 
business men in the country have as yet been able really to 
agree on the details of any plan for its solution. What we 
want is aman who will adopt a definite policy and stand by it. 
While Wall street exists in its present condition no Secretary 
of the Treasury can hope to escape criticism of a more or 
less objurgatory nature, and no one knows this better than 
General Bristow. 

The change in the Treasury of course caused no end 
of speculation in the money market as to the probable policy 
of the Government, and on Saturday the morning papers con- 
tained a very decisive expression of the President's views. 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, one of the specie paying States, 
wrote to the President asking him for a memorandum of 
views recently expressed in conversation. Doubtless the 
Senator thought that such a memorandum would serve to 
guide the conference committees in their somewhat inharmo- 
nious sessions, and bring about, perhaps, the passage of a bill 
which the President can sign and which the country will 
measurably approve. After fully recognizing the improba- 
bility that any suggestions of his can meet the views of both 
Houses, and admitting that full discussion might shake his 
own faith in the details of his plan, he says: 

First.—I would like to see the legal-tender clause, so-called, 
repealed, the repeal to take effect at a future time, say July 
1, 1875. This would cause all contracts made after that date 
for wages, sales, etc., to be estimated in coin. It would cor- 
rect our notions of values. The specie dollar would be the 
only dollar known as the measure of equivalents. When 
debts afterward contracted were paid in ee. instead of 
calling the paper dollar a dollar, and quoting gold at so much 
premium, we should think and speak of pence as at so much 
discount. This alone would aid greatly in bringing the two 
currencies nearer together at par. 

Second.—L would like to see a provision that at a fixed day— 
Say July 1, 1876—the currency issued by the United States 
should be redeemed in coin on presentation to any Assistant 
Treasurer, and that all the oupreney so redeemed should be 
canceled and never reissued. To effect this, it would be nec- 
essary to authorize the issue of bonds a in gold, bearing 
such interest as would command par in gold, to be put out by 
the Treasury only in such sums as should from time to time 
be needed for the purpose of redemption. 

This “‘ manifesto,” as it is popularly called, is a most appro- 
priate and conclusive sequel to the veto. Indeed, the coun- 
try begins to think that Congress may make a virtue of ne- 
cessity and acquiesce in the inevitabie. At this writing the 
Conference Committees have agreed upon a bill_establishing 
free banking, abolishing reserves on circulation except five 
per cent. to be deposited in the United States Treasury, re- 
tiring greenbacks at the rate of 3744 per cent. of the amount 
of new national bank-notes issued, and redeeming in gold at 
5 per cent. bonds by January Ist, 1878. Probably it is safe to 
count upon a financial bitch of some sort in the fall, but busi- 
ness men have fair warning, and whoever carries too much 
sail for his cargo need not blame any one but himself, 


The mails bring full details of the Czar’s visit to En- 
gland and the manner of his departure. He was kept very 
busy during his stay, and must have been glad to escape to 
comparative quiet on the deck of his own steamer. Gossip 
has it that the Queen and her daughters were not altogether 
pleased with the Imperial manners, and at one of the carlier 
state ceremonies which took place he violated the proprieties 
and struck the ushers with untold horror by a bit of arbitrary 
management which gave undue ritual precedence to his 
daughter, the newly-married Duchess of Edinburgh. Some 
little unpleasantness followed this proceeding, which we pre- 
fer to ascribe to masculine stupidity rather than to inten- 
tional self-assertion on the Czar’s part. The momentous ques- 
tion was, it seems, whether the Duchess of Edinburgh should 
precede or follow the rest of the princesses, or, as the Exam- 
imer, an irreverent radical paper puts it, whether she should 
be entitled to exhibit her back-hair to them or they theirs to 
her. The destinies of two nations trembled for a while in the 
balance, but it was in the end decided that the Duchess had 
the right of precedence, next to the Princess of Wales, and 
her official title is to be “‘ Her Royal and Imperial or Imperial 
and Royal Highness and Grand Duchess of Russia.”” To the 
unenlightened citizen of this Republic it would seem that the 
conclusion, although of very small consequence, is a just one. 
The Queen, however, for some inexplicable reason, posted off 
to her favorite residence at Balmoral, Scotland, the day before 
her Imperial guest had taken his departure. To do this at 
any time during the session of Parliament would of necessity 
create much popular dissatisfaction, but under existing cir- 
cumstances is regarded as wholly unprecedented—that is to 
say, almost discourteous. Taken in connection with the 
notable lack of popular interest in the Czar and his doings, 
the visit is not regarded as a very tremendous success so far 
as its influence goes in cementing international friendship. 


Western nations have not hitherto experienced much 
difficulty in forcing the Chinese to accept any version of a 
question which seemed most consonant with European 
ideas, but there are indications that such will not much 
longer be the case. Possibly the Imperial audience, grant- 
ed with very poor grace to the ambassadors of Western 
Powers, will be nearly the last concession. This is not likely, 
however, for diplomatic intercourse will naturally, now that 
the precedent has been established, assume more and more 
the forms which govern the intercourse of civilized nations. 
Our readers perhaps remember that after the audience re- 
ferred to a semi-official Chinese account was circulated de- 
scribing the weak-kneed terror which fell upon the ambassa- 
dors when they actually found themselves in the Celestial 
presence. This account has rather tardily been ‘followed 
by another, published presumably by the foreign resi- 
dents, giving a plain account of the interview as it really 
occurred. No doubt the Chinese will believe whichever 
account is most acceptable, or possibly, as the Oriental im- 
agination is wonderfully docile, they may believe both; but 
in any event they are tolerably well prepared to back up 
their opinions, for they have so successfully studied ship- 
building that the European superintendents at the. Foochow 
yards were respectfully notified last February that their 
services were no longer required. Some twenty-five years 
ago a Chinese junk made a successful voyage to this port, and 
it will not be wonderful if before long we see the Dragon flag 
flying from Chinese ships manned and officered by Chinese 
sailors. The fact tuat these ships may carry heavy batteries 
of Chinese-made guns is not at all reassuring to the Western 





mind when it is remembered that, given an energetic empe- 
ror, it would not be impossible for China to put an army of 
five million men in the field, each capable at least of hand- 
ling a breech-loader with unpleasant dexterity. ‘Chinese 
cheap labor”’ applied to warlike operations, might prove, 
under sufficient provocation, very formidable to all who hold 
views contrary to those of the Emperor. It is announced 
that a Chinese squadron will shortly start on an experimental 
cruise, and the detail of a powerful gunboat to look after 
Chinese interests on our Pacific coast is a possibility by no 
means remote. ‘ The sooner the better,”’ says every one save 
the unregenerate Californian. 





Che Household. 








AFTER ARBUTUS. 
By Rose Terry CoOokKE. 


\ 7 HO does not revile a New England spring ? 
Its coming is a long exasperation. Winter de- 
lays departure till flesh and spirit ache with longing 
for green grass and soft airs. One storm after another 
smites the barren world, and spreads fresh winding- 
sheets over its fields and hills. Noone storm dare we 
call the last, for on its flying rack follows close the 
presage of another—snow on snow, frost after frost, 
mud and flood, the accumulated fury and scourge of 
winter before its unwilling and forced abdication. 

And it isa time of death. Now the feeble, the aged, 
the poor—those who have struggled with all their 
flickering strength through storm and told in hope of 
all-restoring spring—can do no more; they despair 
without knowing it; life fades out of their hearts. and 
they turn over feebly and die, having ‘given up hope 
and heart. Then the poor—by this time fuel is gone 
and charity is weary; the fire is put out that cooks one 
scanty meal, and they shiver and starve till next day’s 
pot is boiled—perhaps it never is. This is the time 
when men beg who never begged before, when the 
feeble mother longs for sunshine that her noisy chil- 
dren may be turned out of doors and her ailing baby 
get a breath of air that is not keener than a dagger 
and colder than the grave. All this is true; but, after 
all, spring does come—the . 

“ Sweet new year, delaying long, 

Drops down upon our northern hills '"’"— 
and with it comes a charm no quick rapture of the 
South that flashes into sudden bloom like the kindling 
of a fire ever knows. Some day the south wind blows 
softly, and a mist covers the face of the ground, as 
once in Paradise it lay tenderly over the new creation; 
then the snows weep themselves away; the little song- 
sparrows trill their love-songs with courageous warble 
from the bare trees; snow-birds make a last appear- 
ance; valorous robins shout a rain song, and hop 
about barns with a quaint air of possession. At night 
the first authentic announcement of spring is made 
from every swamp by the half-sweet, half-sad call of 
unnumbered frogs, who pipe one note on many keys, 
making a monotonous variety, full of memories sadder 
than sweet to the ear that hears them—has heard them 
too often to forget! 

Then comes the first pleasure that the season offers 
to us in the country—for here we live on slight excite- 
ments, and count for pleasutes many things that city- 
lovers either ignore or despise; yet they are real and 
pure, and never satiate. Now we begin to talk about 
arbutus; one friend tells another where it was best 
last year; and whoever appears with the first spray in 
button-hole or braid is surrounded and questioned 
like a miner who exhibits a nugget. Then the tired 
man takes a day from his business, ‘‘ whether or no,” 
and the weary mother leaves baking and sewing and 
babies behind her, in a sort of gay desperation, and 
goes off on the universal errand “after arbutus.” No 
matter about mud! How full and bright the brooks 
are! how they dance and sparkle in their stony beds, 
and overleap tiny precipices in a bubble of white 
foam, shouting with fairy laughter to the squirrels 
that dart from their holes to feel the sunshine again! 
In the swamps the broad-leaved, verdant skunrk’s 
cabbage, inodorous but splendid in its free, fresh 
growth, and its half-sister, the green neratrine, with 
fluted leaves and upright stalk, are the sole signs 
of returning vegetation; but in the woods squirrel- 
cups unfold from their gray fur hoods sweetest little 
faces of blue, pink, purple, and white, and their last 
year’s leaves lie veined and dark on the ground be- 
neath them, not ready to die till their young succes- 
sors take their places and darken to maturity; below 
these, in damper ground, the spring beauty shoots 
up slender, succulent stalks, heavy with faint pink- 
veined bells and narrow, inefficient-looking leaves; 
and between the two grows the odd and delicate plant 
known as the “ Dutchman’s breeches,”’ with bright- 
green, deeply-cut leaves, and slight, pinkish stems, 
flaunting on their tops rows of tiny white breeches, 
hung out as if to dry in the yearly washing of the fairy 
people of this New World. By the roadside, on well- 
sunned and watered turf-banks, thousands of “ inno- 
cents,” or “ eye-brights,” sometimes called ‘Quaker 
ladies,” lift their baby faces to the sky, fearless and 
simple—so fragile, so small, so helpless-looking, one 
almost thinks they bloom so early because there is so 
little for them to do in blooming, and they must needs 
die so soon. But the bright, brave squirrel-cup, and 
the coarse, golden cowslip, in the swamp pasture, are 
more ephemeral than they; for these wee blossoms 





endure far into the heats of summer, and now and 
then to autumn’s nearest verge. There, too, is one 
small disc of sunshine, bold and round as a brazen 
shield, the first dandelion! precursor of thousands 
that will dot the meadows soon and blaze back the 
sun’s bright face; and here, from a damp edge of 
the forest, the dog-tooth violet, better known as the 
adder’s tongue, tosses its golden turbans, spotted with 
maroon, springing lightly from its dark-mottled leaves, 
and quivering in every sharp wind; and above them 
an early maple shows its scant and leafless bloom, 
blood-red, on the gray boughs, or an elm-tree waves its 
languid branches, thick with swelling buds. A newer 
life, also, darkens those soft and stately pines that 
murmur above us and distill from their deep verdure 
a breath of balsamie fragrance. These pine-woods 
mean arbutus; for by pine and white birch, on soil so 
barren that low briars and mulleins alone contest their 
possession, this meek blossom creeps and blooms. It is 
hard to find. The new-comer stands in a sudden disap- 
pointment at the gray and flowerless hillside before him 
—a northern hill-side, too, bleak with all wintry winds, 
and bearing yet ruins of the last suow-drifts here and 
there; about his feet lie gray-green, rough leaves, 
burnt or scarred perhaps with frost, and creeping in 
among dead, curled grass, gray itself as the fleece of 
some dead wild creature. But we who have hunted 
this shy blossom for years know better how to coax 
it into sight. Friend, have patience! If it ‘“ makes 
the mulberry leaf satin,” it shall also make this dry 
hillside bloom. Stoop and pull gently at that rough 
leaf; there is a gleam of pure color under that curling 
gray grass; softly, now it comes, and sends before it a 
breath of exquisite odor, the very essence of all wood- 
perfumes—the pine-resin, the birch-spiciness, the 
sweetness of dead leaves in autumn, the deliciousness 
of the silver-fir's new shoots, the unfolding hickory 
buds, the wild rose’s breath of balm, and the vanishing 
sigh of the white violet—all these have their share 
herein, and all are fused into one indescribable incense, 
known alone to those clusters of roseate pink blos- 
soms that emerge from the dead leaves and matted 
grass, so fair and pure, so tender in tint, so softly 
moulded, so dainty of texture, like the delicate shells 
of wax dropped hot into water, untouched by any 
coarse mortal manipulation. Here are buds pink as 
the very glow of morning above their sleep, with the 
calm look of baby lips before day wakens them to 
even baby sorrows; here a cluster of snow-white, there 
a bunch tinted like delicate shells, with faintest 
blushes. And how they hide! deep, deep down in the 
grass, under heaped pine-needles, loste beneath dead 
leaves and heaped brush, they open fully and freely 
where not even the eager bee can find and spoil their 
sweet lips. It is finding hidden treasure to trace them 
from the rough stem to the crowning tuft of bloom; 
fatigue is forgotten, hunger ignored; one never gath- 
ers enough to be satisfied or weary; the baskets may 
all be filled to overflowing, are there not still hands, 
and hat, and handkerckief? And it will be a long 
year before it comes again, and then there may be 
saddest memories even in those innocent blossows; 
there may be no place found for them in our hands; 
let us fill them full to-day. 

Tired, footsore, with hands full of thorns, with rag- 
ged skirts, and flying hair, bet altogether glad of our 
day’s lovely labor, we turn b»meward, and there the 
blossoms have their hour of rest and refreshing through 
the night, to be scattered far and wide next day on 
their own loving mission, to breathe their little homi- 
lies of sweetness and humbleness and faithful affec- 
tion, and to carry on pure lips tenderest messages of 
love and regret and rememberance from shore to 
shore. This is “‘ after arbutus.”’ 





THE NEW PUPIL. 
By Mrs. A. W. Curtis. 


“6 H, girls! I shall just die, I know I shall |" 

exclaimed Belle Burnett, going off into a hys- 
terical fit of laughter, which she vainly tried to smother 
behind an elegant lace-edged handkerchief. 

“ What is it, you provoking thing? Why don't you 
tell us, so we can laugh too?” 

‘“* Well—you—see,”’ she gasped out at last, ‘ we've 
got a new pupil, the queerest looking thing you ever 
saw. I happened to be in Madam’s room when she 
arrived. She came in the stage, and had a mite of an 
old-fashioned hair trunk, not much bigger than a 
bandbox, and she came into Madam’s room with a 
funny little basket m her hand, and sat down as if she 
had come to stay forever. She said, ‘Are you Madam 
Gazin?’ ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘that is myname.’ ‘Well, 
I’ve come to stay a year at your school.’ And then 
she pulled her handkerchief out of the basket, and 
unrolled it until she came to an old leather wallet, and 
actually took out two hundred and fifty dollars and 
laid it in Madam’s hand, saying, ‘That is just the 
amount, I believe; will you please give me a receipt 
for it?) You never saw Madam look so surprised. She 
actually didn’t know what ‘to say for a minute; bul 
she gave her the receipt, asked her a few questions. 
and had her taken to No. 10, and there she is now, this 
very minute.” 

‘Well, what was there so funny about all that?” 

“Why, this: she has red hair tucked into a black 
net, and looks just like a fright every way. She had 
on a brown delaine dress, without a sign of a ruffle or 
trimming of any kind, and the shabbicst bat and 
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‘ 
shawl you ever saw. You'll laugh too when you see 
her.” 

Belle Burnett was an only child, and her wealthy 
father was pleased to gratify her every whim. So, 
besides being far too elegantly dressed for a school 
girl, she was supplied with plenty of pocket money, 
and being very generous and full of life and fun, she 
was the acknowledged leader among Madam’s pupils. 

When the tea bell rang, the new comer was escorted 
to the dining-room, and introduced to her schoolmates 
as Miss Fannie Comstock. She had exchanged her 
brown delaine for a plain calico dress, with a bit of 
white edging about the neck. She did look rather 
queer, with her small, thin, freckled face, and her red 
hair brushed straight back from her face, and hidden 
as much as possible under a large black net, and but 
for the presence of Madam her first reception would 
have been exceedingly unpleasant. She was shy and 
awkward, and evidently ill at ease among so many 
strangers. As soon as possible she hastened back to 
the seclusion of her own room. The next day she was 
examined, and assigned to her place in the different 
classes, and, to the surprise of all, she was far in ad- 
vance of those of her age. But this did not awaken 
the respect of her schoolmates, as it should have done. 
On the contrary, Belle Burnett and her especial 
friends were highly incensed about it, and at once 
commenced a series of petty annoyances, whenever it 
was safe to do it, which kept poor Fannie miserable 
indeed, although she seemed to take no notice of it. 
A few weeks passed by. Her lessons were always per- 
fectly recited. Sie made no complaint of the slights 
and sneers of her companions, but kept out of their 
Way as much as possible. Her thin face grew paler, 
however, and there were dark rings about her eyes. 
A watchful friend would have seen that all these 
things were wearing cruelly upon her young life. 
One Saturday the very spirit of wickedness seemed 
let loose among them. Madam was away; the other 
teachers were busy in their own rooms. Fannie had 


- been out for a walk, and was near the door of her 


room when a dozen or more of the girls surrounded 
her, clasping hands together so she was a prisoner 
in their midst. For a moment she begged piteously 
to be released, but they only laughed the more, and 
began going around and around singing something 
which Belle had composed, cruel, miserable, insulting 
words. She stood for an instant pale and still; then 
with a piercing cry she burst through the ring, and 
rushing into her room closed and locked the door. 
Through their wild peals of laughter the girls heard a 
strange moenand a heavy fall. 

‘*T believe she has fainted,’’ said Belle. 

‘* What shall we do?” said another. 

For a moment they stood there, sober enough; then 
one of them ran for the matron and told her that 
Fannie Comstock had fainted in her room, and the 
door was locked. 

She had a long ladder put to the window, and sent 
the janitor to see if it was true. Fortunately the win- 
dow was open, and in a few moments he had unlocked 
the door from the inside. The girls were huddled to- 
gether in a frightened group, while Madam lifted the 
poor girl and laid her upon the bed. She was in vio- 
lent spasms. The doctor was sent for, but when the 
spasms ceased alarming symptoms set in, and he pro- 
nounced it a serious case of brain fever. It is impossi- 
ble to tell the shame and remorse of the conscience- 
stricken girls. They were not brave enough to confess 
their guilt, but hung around the sick room offering 
their services, vainly wishing they might atone for it 
in some way. But their presence only excited the 
poor sufferer, so they were all sent away. Day after 
day passed and still she raved in violent delirium. 
The little hair trunk was searched, to find some clue 
to her friends, but there was nothing in it but the 
plainest, scantiest supply of clothes. Day after day 
the doctor came, looking grave and anxious, and at 
last the crisis came. For many hours she lay as if 
dead, and not a noise was permitted to disturb the 
awful silence while they waited to see if she would 
live, or die. At last she opened her eyes, and the sus- 
pense was relieved by an assuring word from the doc- 
tor, that with careful nursing she would soon be well 
again. But her convalescence was slow and tedious, 
after all. 

Her former tormentors dared not speak of what 
they had done, but they sent daily little bouquets of 
fragrant flowers, or fruitand other delicacies to tempt 
her returning appetite. Her eyes would light up with 
surprise and pleasure at the little gifts. Amidst all 
her wild ravings not a word of complaint at the ill- 
treatment she had received ever escaped her lips. 

One day Madam was sitting by her side, and as she 
seemed to be so much stronger, she ventured to ask 
after her friends. 

“T have no friends, Madam, only cousin John, who 
has a large family of his own, and has never cared for 
me. Mother died when I was born. I had a step- 
mother, but father died five years ago, and I’ve taken 
care of myself ever since.” 

“‘And you are only fifteen now?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘ ow did you ever get the money to pay fora year’s 
board and tuition here?” 

“T earned it all, madam, every cent of it. As soon 
as I was big enough I went into a factory, and earned 
two dollars a week at first, and, finally, three and a 
half, and I worked for my board nights and morn- 





“ Poor child!" 

“Oh no, ma’am. I was glad to do it.” 

“But how did you keep along so well with your 
studies?” 

“T used to fix a book open on the loom, where I 
could catch a sentence now and then, and the overseer 
did not object, because I always did my work well. 
You see, madam, I want to be a teacher sometime, and 
I knew I'd have a better chance to learn here than 
anywhere else, so I just determined to do it.” 

** What are your plans for the long vacation?” 

“T must ga back to the factory and earn enough to 
get some warmer clothes for the winter. You see, 
madam, why I cannot afford to dress better.” 

Madam’s heart was full. She bent over the white, 
thin little face and kissed it reverently. 

That evening when the girls gathered in the chapel 
for worship, she told Fannie’s story. There was not a 
dry eye in the room. The moment madam finished, 
Belle Burnett sprang up, with the tears pouring down 
her cheek. 

“Oh madam! We have been awfully cruel and 
wicked to that poor girl. We have made fun of her 
from the first, and she would never have been sick as 
she was if we had not tormented her almost to death. 
I was the most to blame; it was I that led on the rest, 
and we have suffered terribly all these weeks, fearing 
she might die. You may expel me, or punish me any 
way you please, for I deserve it, and I shall go down 
on my knees to beg her pardon, as soon as you will let 
me see her.”’ 

“ My child, I am shocked to hear this! I can scarcely 
believe that any of my pupils would ill treat a com- 
panion because she was so unfortunate as to be plain, 
and poor. But you have made a noble confession, and 
I forgive you as freely as I believe she will, when she 
knows how truly you have repented of your unkind- 
ness.” By degrees, asshe was able to bear it, one after 
another went to Fannie and begged her forgiveness, 
which was freely granted. She said, ‘‘I don’t wonder 
you made fun of me. I knewI was poorly dressed, 
and awfully homely. I would have pulled every hair 
out of my head years ago, only I knew it would grow 
in again as red as ever. But, oh! if I could have felt 
that I had just one friend among you I could have 
borne it; bat, somehow, it just broke my heart to have 
you all turn against me.” 

After this she gained rapidly, and one fine morning 
the doctor said she might join the girls in the drawing- 
room for an hour before tea. There had been a vast 
deal of whispering and hurrying to and fro of late, 
among the girls, of which Fannie had been totally un- 
conscious in the quiet seclusion of her room. 

At the appointed time Madam herself came to assist 
her, and, leaning upon her strong arm, the young girl 
walked feebly through the long hall, and down the 
stairs. 

**My dear, the girls have planned a little surprise for 
you, to make the hour as pleasant as possible.” 

She opened the door, seated Fannie in an easy chair, 
and the girls came gliding in, with smiling faces, sing- 
ing a beautiful song of welcome. At its close, Belle 
Burnett approached and placed a beautiful wreath 
of flowers upon her head, saying, ‘‘ Dear Fannie, we 
crown you our queen to-day, knowing well how far 
above us all you are in His sight who looketh upon the 
heart, instead of the outward appearance. You have 
taught us a lesson we shall never forget, and we beg 
you to accept a token of sincere love and repentance 
for our treatment of you in the past, which you will 
find in your room on your return.” 

Fannie's eyes were full of tears, and she tried to say 
a few words in reply, but Madam spoke for her, and, 
after another song, they followed their newly-crowned 
queen to the dining-room, where a most tempting 
feast was laid, in honor of the occasion. Fanme was 
quietly, tearfully happy through it all, yet so wearied 
with the unusual excitement that Madam said she 
must not see the girls’ “ Peace Offering ’’ that night. 
The first thing she saw the next morning was a fine 
large trunk, and lying upon it a card, ‘‘ For Miss Fan- 
nie Comstock, from her teachers and school-mates.” 
Hastily opening it she saw it was packed full of neatly 
folded garments, but she had no time to examine its 
contents until after breakfast, when they left her alone 
with her wonderful gift. There were pretty dresses 
and sacques, a fine new hat and parasol, gloves and 
ribbons, cuffs and collars, undergarments in abun- 
dance, indeed everything which a young school-girl 
could possibly need. Every one of Madam’s two hun- 
dred and ten pupils had contributed from her choicest 
and best, to furnish a complete outfit for their less 
favored mate. At the very bottom was a well filled 
writing-desk, an album containing all their pictures, 
and a pretty purse, containing five dollars, and the 
following note from Madam: 

“*My Dear Child—This shall be a receipt in full for all ex- 
penses, during whatever time you may choose to remain in 
the seminary, which I present to you as a sincere token of my 
love and respect. JEANETTE GAZIN.” 

They found her at dinner-time on the floor, sur- 
rounded by her new treasures, crying like a baby, but 
it did her good. She was soon able to resume her 
studies, and was ever after treated with kindness and 
consideration, even though all her hair‘came out and 
left her head as bare as her face, so she had to wear a 
queer cap-like wig, for many weeks. When the long 
vacation arrived Belle carried her off to her beautiful 
home on the Hudson, where, for the first time in her 
life, she was surrounded with beauty and luxury on 





every side, and was treated as a loved and honored 
guest. It was not long before the hateful wig was cast 
aside, and Fannie’s head was covered with a profusion 
of dark auburn curls, which were indeed a crown of 
glory that made her plain face almost beautiful. 
Gentle, loving, and beloved by all, she remained in 
the seminary until she graduated with honor, after 
which Madam offered her the position of head teacher, 


with a most liberal salary, which she gratefully ac- _ 


cepted. 








The Vittle Folks. — 
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“ FAIRY” IN THE ORCHARD. 


By ELIzABETH OLMIS. 


OWN among the apple-blossoms, 
Sweet and fair as they, 
Darling little blue-eyed ‘* Fairy "’ 
Dances in ber play. 


Gaily chases golden sunbeams, 
Skipping, light and free, 

Up and down the grassy orchard, 
Full of careless glee. 


Dainty treasures, pink and suowy, 
All around her lie, 

Softly falling from the branches 
As the wind goes by. 


Some she gathers in her apron—‘ 
Precious little pearls— 

Others drop with touch caressing 
On her sunny curls. 


Sweetly borne in happy measure 
On the fragrant air 
Comes a merry song to tcll me 
“ Fairy ” still is there. 





A POOR LITTLE NUN. 
By Mary L. B. BrRancu. 


HE children had invented a new play. One of 

their dolls was going to renounce the world, and 
become a nun. She bad already remained in the closet 
three days wearing a white veil, and as when they 
took her out she was smiling just the same as when 
she went in, they knew that she liked the life, and that 
she wished to take the black veil and become a nun 
forever. 

Kitty, the eldest of the children, was the one who 
had read a book and knew just how everything ought 
to be done. Little Libbie was the one who obeyed or- 
ders, and it was her doll who was going to enter the 
convent. Harriet, a neighbour's child, had only come 
in to visit a little while, but she was very much inter- 
ested in the new play. ' 

“And now her hair must be cut off,” said Kitty, lift- 
ing the doll’s blonde locks. 

“Well, l don’t care,’ replied Libbie, “for ber hair 
has been crimped till it is all tangled and broken.” 

“Here are the scissors,’ said Harriet, eager to see 
the performance. A black dress was put on the doll, 
and a black veil, made of a piece left from mamma's 
grenadine dress, lay in readiness. Snip, snip! went the 
scissors, and the small blonde locks fell upon the floor. 
Then, with great ceremony and unintelligible mur- 
tmurings, the black veil was laid on the round, shorn 
head. The doll smiled placidly through it all, ber 
nerves were not at all shaken. 

“Now, her name isn’t Florence Evelina any more,” 
said Kitty, ‘it is Sister Ursula. Come, let us carry her 
to the nunnery!” 

“Where is the nunnery?’ asked Harriet, as they 
started in procession, Kitty in front carrying the little 
doll-nun. 

“Come on, and you'll see!” said Kitty. 

“O, it is a perfectly beautiful place,’ whispered 
Libbie, as they began to mount the second flight of 
stairs. 

Away up in the garret, along under the eaves, and 
behind the walls of two storerooms, ran dark narrow 
passages which the children called cubby-holes. No 
grown person ever entered them, but the children did 
very often, and it was one of their most delightful ex- 
citements, though they had to bend almost double, 
and grope along in total darkness. The longest cubby- 
hole reached half the length of the garret, and then 
turned % corner and went a little farther. Here it 
stopped short off, but two or three little gleams of 
light stole in between the clapboards, so that you could 
very faintly see where the flooring touched the joists 
and braces in the wall of the house. You could peep, 
too, into black, mysterious depths that lay between 
the beams, and went no one knew where—though once 
when Libbie dropped a button down, she said she 
heard it strike in the cellar. Here was the place chosen 
for a nunnery, for nothing else offered such complete 
retirement from the world. 

The children crept into the cubby-hole and groped 
their way along in the dark. Kitty and Libbie were 
used to it, but Harriet stumbled and bumped her head, 
and once or twice gave a little scream, though she 
would not have missed going in for anything. 

“Don’t go so fast, Libbie,” she entreated, ‘it is just 
as black as night, and I want to keep hold of your 
dress.”’ 

“T’ve got here!” called back Kitty, “and I'm sitting 
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on the floor with Sister Ursula. Look out for the cor- 
ner, Harriet.’’ 

Little Libbie now reached the end of the cubby-hole 
and sat down. Harriet almost stepped on her, it was 
60 dark, but at last she was seated too. 

‘‘ By-and-by, when your eyes get used to it, you can 
see a little,” said Kitty. ‘I can see you already.”’, 

, “I can see Sister Ursula,” said Libbie. 

“Well, so can I see, too, now,” answered Harriet, 
“only I can’t tell you apart. Wvere’s the nunnery?” 

“Right here in the corner where these two beams 
meet,’’ said Kitty; “ there’sa little speck of light comes 
in so you can see it. She is going to stand against the 
beam and count her beads.” 

, ‘Shall we leave her here all night?” asked Harriet. 

“Of course,” said little Libbie, “‘she ain’t afraid, 
*cause she’s a nun.”’ 

And now the last kind words were said, and Sister 
Ursula was told be good and happy. Her friends 
promised to come and see her every day to find out 
how she liked the nunnery. Then she was placed 
against the beam, with her black dress falling in 
decorous folds, and her veil pushed back from her 
face so she could see. She smiled placidly, and said 
nothing. 

* Now, we must go,’ remarked Kitty. “If we had 
only thought to bring our apples we might have staid 
here and eaten them. I think it’s real fun in here, 
don’t you, Harriet?” 

‘“*Splendid,’” said Harriet; “I wish we had cubby- 
holes in our garret.” 

* Well, we must go,” continued Kitty. ‘Good-bye, 
Sister Ursula.” 

** Good-bye, Sister Ursula,’’ said little Libbie. 

** Good-bye, Sister Ursula,” said Harriet, too. 

‘Then they got up from the floor as well as they 
could, but Harriet forgot to stoop and bumped her 
head, which made them alllaugh. Then Kitty stum- 
bled, and as they were turning around confusedly, 
there was a sound as if something was falling, and 
then a little thump as if it had stopped suddenly. 

‘“ What was that?” exclaimed Kitty. 

‘Oh, it’s my dolly, it’s my dolly!” cried Libbie, who 
had looked for the poor little nun at once. ‘You 
pushed her over, and she’s tumbled down that awful 
place, and I never, never, never can get her out!” 
And Libbie began to cry. 

** I didn’t do it,” said Harriet. 

“*T can see her!” said Kitty, peering intently down 
the dark abyss. “She must haveslid down that slant- 
ing beam, and now she has hit against another beam 
and stopped. See her? Away down there; Jook, 
Libbie! She’s leaning right against the wood, and 
there’s a little teenty weenty bit of light comes through 
so I can see her face; can’t you?” 

“TI can,’ replied Harriet, straining her eyes to look 
down. 

“That's ber cell,’ said Kitty, who was secretly dis- 
mayed, but wanted to make the best of it for Libbie’s 
eake. ‘* Nuns always have cells, and stay in them by 
themsetves. She is Sister Ursula, and she likes it down 
there in the quiet.” 

“No, she don’t either!’ exclaimed little Libbie, 
fiercely, ‘‘and she ain’t Sister Ursula, she is my own 
darling dolly Florence Evelina. She didn’t want to 
be 3 nun either, only you made me do it, and I was 
going to come and get her to-morrow, and put on her 
blue dress and take her toa party! And now yon’ve 
pushed ber down that place, and she’ll have to stay 
forever, and I think it’s mean!” 

“Well, I couldn’t belp it,’’ said Kitty, ‘and you 
don’t know but you did it yourself.” 

*“] didn’t!” retorted Libbie, ‘and you might have 
taken one of your own dolls. I didn’t want her to be 
adun. Iam going to tell my mother!” 

The little procession made its way out of the long, 
dark cubby-hole very much troubled in spirit, and 
passed soberly down stairs. Mamma, looking up from 
ber work, saw the downcast faces in the door, and 
Libbie’s tearful blue eyes. Then came the tragic story 
of what had befallen the poor little nun. Mamma was 
very sympathetic, and stroked Libbie’s curly head, 
and said: 

“Well, darling, if you can’t get dolly out, you shall 
bave a new one, a great deal prettier one.”’ 

‘* With golden hair and kid hands?” asked Libbie. 

‘Yes, and she shall have blue boots,’’ said Mamma. 

“But she won’t be my own Florence Evelina,” 
mourned Libbie, crying afresh. 

Poor little nun! They never could get her out, 
though they tried with the yard-stick, and with papa's 
cane. There she remained down in her dark, lonely 
cell, wearing forever her black dress and black vail. 
After awhile, when Libbie learned to love her new 
doll, she became reconciled to the thought of her 
former favorite being a nuninaconvent. Indeed, it 
seemed quite interesting and romantic to talk of Sister 
Ursula and to visit her. #he never came to meet them 
when they called on her, but that was not to be ex- 
pected, nuns never do. They played they had to talk 
to her through iron bars, and that it was against the 
rules for her to come any nearer. She never uttered 
any complaints or reproaches; but I cannot believe 
she liked it. 

Change upon change came, All the dolls whom sis- 
ter Ursula had known grew old and came to an end. 
Kitty and Libbie became young ladies, the house was 
sold, strange families dwelt beneath its roof who had 
never heard of Sister Ursula, and nobody visited her 
any more. Nobody has visited her for years—poor, 





little, lonely nun. Is she still there? Does she count 
her little rosary? If the house were torn down to- 
morrow, would the curious crowd find ber there in her 
dark cell still wearing the old placid smile? 








SPECKLE. 
By Katy KEonvUM. 
HE is almost in the predicament of the 
“Old woman who lived in a shoe, 

And had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 
Speckle has thirteen—not a chick less, and takes good 
care of them alltoo. It keeps her pretty busy, to be 
sure, scratching from morning till night, now here, now 
there—hurryirg with all her chickens at her heels, 
from barn-yard to garden, from garden to orchard, 
and so round to the barn-yard again. 

Her family cares have told sadly upon her good looks, 
and upon her good temper, too, for that matter. And 
no wonder; I wish you could have seen her in the 
spring. Why, she was the belle of the farm-yard—a 
very queen among hens. Her comb was bright and 
red as coral, and her feathers so nicely kept and 
glossy—there wasn’t a hen on the place could compare 
with her. Chanticleer thought so too, and used to 
strut by her side, proud as Lucifer, scratching a little 
here and there, and offering her dainty bits with such 
grace and gallantry that it was a positive pleasure to 
accept them from him; though he hasn’t lifted a foot 
to scratch for her family of thirteen—more shame to 
him. 

She used to sing in those days—she was so happy 
in the sunshine, and the delightful spring weather, and 
Chanticleer was so devoted. Those were Speckle’s hap- 
piest days, and she arranged her toilet with the great- 
est care, turned ber head coquettishly on one side, and 
felt that she was very nice indeed. 

One day she stole quietly away by herself to look for 
a place to build her nest. First she went in the wood- 
house, and looked about carefully, but found no spot 
which suited her exactly. There was a nest there 
already with onechina egg in it, but she never thought 
of taking that—it was entirely too conspicuous, and 
she meant to keep her nest a secret. Then she went 
to the barn, and efter looking about for some time, 
she found the cosicst nook under Dobbin’s manger. 
It suited her exactly. Dobbin bad never interfered 
with a nest in his life, and she was sure he would keep 
her secret. 

So she hollowed out the straw with her feet, and 
picked up all the wisps of hay within ber reach, piling 
them up around her breast, till she had as pretty a 
nest as hen could wish. 

She had been there so long, and kept so still, that 
Dobbin, who was munching his hay, had quite for- 
gotten her, and gave a start when Speckle flew out, 
crying at the top of her voice, 

“Cut! cut! I’ve laid an egg—ca daw cut! 
Such a pretty white egg—cut! cut! cut! 
And nobody knows it—cut! cut! 
Except I and Dobbin—ca daw cut!” 

Chanticleer was standing by the barn-yard gate, and 
when he heard what Speckle said, he stepped upon a 
stone, flapped his wings three times, and crowed. Then 
he called to her and promised her something very 
nice—a kernel of wheat he had just found by the gate 
post and wouldn’t give to the Dorkings, or anybody 
but her. Speckle felt that she had done a great and mar- 
velous thing that morning, so she ran to Chanticleer, 
took the grain of wheat, and felt altogether delighted 
with herself. 

She didn’t forget her nest under the manger. Almost 
every day she would steel slyly in and leave another 
snow-white egg. Dobbin made believe he didn't see 
the nest at all, and she was so cunning and sly that 
the stable boy, who came every day to feed and curry 
Dobbin, never even mistrusted. At last she bad thir- 
teen—all so perfect—so exactly alike—Speckle couldn’t 
admire them enough. 

Then she withdrew herself entirely from society, 
and sat day and night upon her nest, keeping warm 
the thirteen beautiful eggs. Days and weeks she sat 
there, till Chanticleer and the Dorkings almost forgot 
that there was such a hen as Speckle. Once a day she 
would come off for lunch, but she was always in such 
a hurry and flurry to get back—some of her old friends 
thought her quite disagreeable because she called 
everybody’s attention to her domestic affairs, and 
really made every one within hearing uncomfortable 
when she came off for lunch. 

But she didn’t care a pen feather for their gossip, 
and continued to take good care of her eggs. 

One morning, after she had been sitting faithfully 
almost three weeks, she heard the faintest little peep 
inside one of the eggs—she knew what it meantin a 
moment—soon there was another, and another, till all 
the eggs were talking. The nextday there was a little 
piece of shell chipped up from nearly every egg, and 
the day after that there wasn’t an egg left in the nest, 
only empty shells, and such a family of the dearest, 
downiest little chicks under Speckle’s wings. She was 
& proud and happy mother as she looked down upon 
the bright heads thrust out from beneath her wing to 
take a look at Dobbin. 

When they were strong enough to walk she led them 
out; going right between Dobbin’s feet, who never 
moved, like a good horse, as he is, and so out into the 
barn-yard. 

Poor Speckle! Her troubles began that morning, 





and she has been in a continual worry and excitement 
since—her feathers and her temper ruffled continually. 
The old Gobbler was on dress parade the morning 
Speckle came out, marching up and down the yard 
with trailing wings and spreading tail, and every little 
while he’d stop and hurrah for himself, while his three 
wives sat on the hay rack saying ‘ quit! quit!” as they 
stretched out their long necks admiringly. Now all 
this had no reference to Speckle whatever, yet she 
resented it as personal, and made a great fuss about it. 

Chanticleer was there, too, glossy and gay as ever— 
all attention to the Dorkings—taking life just as 
easy—the wretch!—as though there were no chickens 
to be provided for—he didn’t even notice ber as she 
passed surrounded by her chickens—and such chickens 
too—softer than the softest floss, some brown and 
striped, others yellow as daffodils—with the daintiest 
little bills, bright eyes, and cunning little feet. 

The old grey duck was by the watering trough, 
making great ado about her brood of little flat bills. 
She kept to her old habits—if there was a mud pui4- 
dle within reach she was never content till she was 
in the midst of it. What dreadful habits to teach 
her children, Speckle thought; and she resolved to 
keep her own darlings far away from the watering 
trough, out of reach of the demoralizing example of 
the ducks. 

Right through the fence, sure enough, was the milk 
white mother goose with ever so many goslings nip- 
ping the tender grass and clover leaves. 

She needn’t stretch out her neck and hiss that way. 
Speckle didn’t want to interfere with her; she always 
knew that she was a silly old goose, but she didn’t 
think she was quite so foolish as to suppose any one 
wanted her great awkward goslings. The absurd crea- 
ture! 

When night came, Speckle took her chickens back to 
the nest under Dobbin’s manger, and there they sleep 
every night, the twenty six little feet upon the ground, 
and all the little heads snuggled against Spccklo’s 
warm breast. 








Pujsles. 


ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 149 letters. 


4, 20, 11, 130, 7, 148, 94, the poem from which my whole is 
taken. 

16, 30, 137, 2, 110, 45, 28, 19, 15, 21, 25, 1, 146, 122, the name of its 
author, 

42, 12, 22, 56, 6, 31, 3, 32, 26, 132, 63, 115, 120, 58,-118, 127, 90, 37, a 
bumorous book by an American author. 

44, 141, 23, 59, 41, 149, 25, 116, 68, 105, 45, 145, 113, a noted traveler, 
writer, and lecturer. 

81, 10, 46, 144, 8, 33, 18, 38, 60, 5, 126, 73, 21, a novel by Wilkie Col- 
lins. 

71, 54, 34, 107, 27, 52, 28, 57, 72, 145, 13, 40, a distinguished Ameri- 
can traveler and writer. 

93, 52, 99, 131, 111, 18, 13, 27, 126, 101, 16, 135, a famous actor. 

55, 17, 58, 124, 40, 63, 125, 118, 3, 128, 94, 83, 120, 112, an English 
poet. 

29, 55, 95, 35, 97, 39, 76, 65, a novel by Wilkie Collins. 

121, 49, 9, 15, 140, 70, 98, 59, 114, 33, 63, a justly celebrated noy- 
elist. 

131, 69, 76, 22, 99, 133, 145, 37, the home of an American poet. 

64, 47, 24, 86, 50, 67, 80, 74, 14, 86, 48, 135, 9, 51, a novel by Bayard 
Taylor. 

80, 100, 1, 130, 96, 66, 108, 104, 91, 42, a celebrated artist. 

77, 88, 62, 83, 109, 75, a novel by 78, 85, 43, 137, 89, 93, 18, 79, 61, 11, 
86, 87, 102, 112, 135, 17, 106, an American author. 

123, 138, 27, 5, 95, 92, 148, 117, 60, 126, 62, an American sculptor. 

143, 101, 111, 124, 53, 119, 138, 84, 19, a novel by Lamartine. 

97, 127, 25, 42, 33, 40, 54, 142, 73, 9, 108, 56, 1, a character in one of 
Ruffini’s novels. 

112, 45, 20, 41, 48, 80, 1, 36, 19, an eminent English statesman. 

82, 6, 32, 45, 144, 28, 127, 4, 115, 25, 129, 125, 7, 139, a celebrated 
American novel. 

146, 116, 10, 40, 145, 48, 2, 128, 144, 136, 97, a noted politician. 

71, 22, 46, 122, 12, 127, 84, 85, 120, a celebrated musical com- 
poser. 

108, 147, 77, 142, 93, 50, 134, 18, 77, 8, 120, a novel by Anthony 
Trollope. 

My whole is a familiar quotation from the work of a cele- 
brated British poet. 





Cc. W. Brown. 
A CROsswORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in idea, but notin thought. . 
My second is in sold, but not in bought. 
My third is in ice, but not in snow. 
My fourth is in sprout, but not in grow. 
My fifth is in length, but not in long. 
My lastisin prayer, but not in song. 
My whole is the name of a prophet. 
Ep, T. E. 
A SENTENCE SQUARE WORD. 
(One word of the square in each sentence.) 
1. The snow falls fast. 
2. The Neva is a Russian river. 
3. The oven does not heat well. 
4. The blue wand is made of wood. 
En. T. E. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY %. 
A Shakespearian Enigma.— 
" Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.* 


A Diamond Puzzle.— B 
P EN 
PETER 
BETHUEL 
NEUS EB 
REE - 
L 
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EDUC CATIONAL. 


DW: ARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 

and Young Men Stockbridge. Mass., begins its 
20th year September 2, 600 perannum. Six pro- 
fessors prepare 45 ee for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Messrs. Hoffman & Flack, 
Associate Principals. 











Ty NION Cc OLL EGE ALU MNI DAY, 
) Tuesday, June 23: Banquet and oF ponies oS 
new Gymnasium at 1 p.M.—Address by Gov. Hart- 
— of Pennsylvania; at 7.30 P.M., Phi Beta 

appa address by Hon. C. I. Jenkins of Georgia. 

Wadaosday, 2th, 10 A.M., Commencement Exer- 
pm Chancellor’s address by Gov. Dix. Exam- 
inations for admission, June 19 and 20 and Bept. 14 
5. For catalogues or special iuformation, ad- 
dress E. M. JENKINS, poagionnes. For information 
respecting the Civil Engineering School, address 
Prof. C. STALEY. Albany Law School and Med- 
ical College will open Sept. 1. 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, Au- 
burndale, Mass., near Boston. This well- 
known institution for the education of young 
ladies, of which Rey. C. W. Cushing has been Prin- 
cipal for the last Yen ears, is now owned and 
managed bya board of trustees, who. purpose to 
improve and add to its advantages in every re- 
spect, and solicit the continued patronage of its 
friends and the public. Next year begins Sept. 


24, 1874. Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Course of Study c mprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts aspocial’y. Instruction therough. "Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 











THE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 

Boarding and Day School for Youn Lame 
will ro-0pen Sept. Apply_to Miss N. 
— , 415 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, how 
ersey. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Eleventh Annual Report sent gratis to all ul ego. 

cants. Examination for admission July Mth ext 

year begins Angee 2th. For information address 
Pr W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 


HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 
ass. The next term of W heaton Female 
giumare will open Thursday, Sept. 10th, 1874. This 
long-established institution, Nieaithfully and pleas- 
antly located, offers rare ‘advant tages to young 
ladies seeking a thorough and liberal education. 
_——— Gaines ee! by that of any school 
in New England ing essons under a com- 


petent teacher, onreasonable terms. For circular, 
apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Principal. 


NOsMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 











8. WESLEY MARTIN, J. M. STILLMAN, T, MAR- 
TIN TOWNE, Principals. assisted by other able and 
eminent instructors. Tobe held at MILTON COL- 
LEGE, Wis. Commences July 22, 1874. Continues 
Six Weeks. Tuition, only $15; Board, per week. 
only $3. Advantages, not excelled. For circulars, 
giving full particulars, address PAUL M. GREEN, 
MILTON, Rock CoU#TY, WISCONSIN. 


YO LEARN 
ship and Tele 

lege,’’ Oberlin, O. 

Send for circulars. 





Book- keeping. Penman- 
raphy, nd “ Business Col- 
ituatic ons 5 graduates. 


WW. T. TANNER, President. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


¢2@™~ Salary paid while practicing. Address With 
stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Supt. Oberlin, O. 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF pee — LAND 
in the Wout, for saleon Ten Years’ Credit, at 
6 per Cent. interest, by the Burlington and 
Missouri ives Railroad Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED. 


except interest, an fifth year. Pn Soil, vem 

limate, he asons, low. Taxes, and free 

ucatio ‘o Fare ~yy low Freights on 
household ‘goods to those w 


BUY THIS YEAR. 
For Circulars and Maps, with full particulars, 


dress 
LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Burlington. Iowa 


WILSON & GREIG, 
No. 771 BROADWAY, corner 9th St., 
NEW YORK, 

Have the pleasure to announce that their stock te 


now complete in all the new SPRING GOODS 
comprising the latest novelties of the season in 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES 


Real Guipure Jackets and Polonaises, 

black, jet-embroidered CASHMERE, SILK and 

GRENADINE POLONAISES, unmade; also em- 

broidered LINEN and PIQUE do.,and embroidered 

and SLEEVELESS JACK#TS, very new. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Latest styles TIES, BOWS, RUFFS, and other 
Paris novelties. 


MOURNING GOODS ‘AND BLACK SILKS. 


CLOTHS. for Jackets and Polonaises. 
New WASHING MATERIALS of all kinds. 


* oe 
Special Notice. 
(,osing out all our elegant IMPORTED PAT- 
TERN COSTUMES of every description at less 
than half their cost price. We are determined to 
sell them, as they have served their purpose as 
ideas for our 


Dress-Making Department 


which, for artistic style, correct fit, reasonable 
charges, and general satisfaction, challenges the 
most criticalcomparison. Latest fashions received 
for BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, MOURNING OUT- 
FITS, DINNER, RECEPTICU, EVENING, MORN- 
ING, TRAVELING, COUNTRY, and SEa-SIDE 
COSTUMES. 




















DEVLIN & CO. 


——+ +> -—_— 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


:|1843. 1874. 


We are now fully prepared for the 
SUMMER TRADE 
WITH 
FINEST STOCK OF CLOTHING 
FOR MEN AND BOYS t 


THE 


ever offered in this country, which we are offering at 


Strictly Popular Prices. 


OUR STOCK OF 
SUMMER GARMENTS 


IS IMMENSE, 


embracing all Linen, Mohair and Alpaca Coats, Pants and Vests 


In Suits we have many Styles from $15.00 to $35.00. 


In BOYS’ CLOTHING we offer a large Stock, including 
over $50,000.00 worth of 
Stylish and Seasonable Goods, 
which we are offering as 
CREAT BARCAINS, 


without regard to cost. 


Our Custom Department 


is full of Elegant Fabrics, among which are 


COMPLETE LINES OF 


French and English Cassimeres for Pants 
AT $8 AND $10 PER PAIR. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


For the past twenty years we have been doing business 
very extensively with all parts of the Country by means of 
samples and measurements by mail. Our extensive Stock of 
Piece Goods, unequaled in this Country, our Superiority of 
Workmanship and Elegance in Style, are appreciated by large 
numbers of gentlemen from all parts of the United States. 

We welcome correspondence regarding everything con- 
nected with our business, either the Small Boy’s Suit, the 
Wedding Outfit, or the clothing of a Regiment. 


Uniform Discount to Clergymen. 


Broadway and 
Warren St. 


Broadway and DEVLIN & CO., 


Grand St. P. 0. Box 2256, New York. 





DRY GOODS. ml 
The Most Popular Store in New York City. 











Noveities in choice goods at extremely low prices, 
All goods marked in plain figures. 


John Daniell & Son, 


759 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF EIGHTH STREET. 
Im porters and Dealers in 


Silks, 
Piston Salilinery Goods, 
mmings, Fancy Goods, 





Tri 
Kis Gloves, 
Fige French flowers, 
raw Goo 
U ~ 4 Corsets, 
mbroideries, 
Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, 
Fans, Leather Goods, 
Small Wares, &c., &c. 





Our Specialty, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


Over 350 pieces, from 1 Te. pee 5 pod » the 
best Lyons productions at &% p 4a 
N.B.—The cheapest Black Si Ks Dn the city. 


—_—— 


this advertisement was seen. 


The above goods merely designate our 
departments, which are filled with novelties 
received almost daily by every steamer. 

Over feet of counter room, displaying} < 
the very latest goods of the season, marked 
in ~y-4 a ures. 

ng for our Descriptive Price List 
‘ (matied | — a correct idea can be formed 
of the novelties now worn and the extreme 
low prices at which the y may be purchased. 





“@0JJ POTIVM ‘SOIR[OAON BuUpldy Jo yr] Old Vatjdiioseqg 4NO 1OjJ Pues 








> In sending for our Descriptive Price List please state in what paper 


ddress 


JOHN DANIELL & SON, 


759 Broadway, corner of Eighth Street. 





Extraordinary Bargains 


IN 


LYONS SILKS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE OPENED 
350 Pieces 


FANCY SILKS, 


Received on Saturday last, at $1, $1.15, and $1.25 per 
yard; good value, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75 per yard. 





A Case of 


Black Lyons Silks, 


A most reliabic quality, at $2 per yard, extremely 
cheap at $2.50. 





A choice and desirable assortment of 


“PLAIN SILKS, 


Latest Paria Colorings, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2 per 
yard. Greatly below their value. 
The choicer and more costly qualities of LYONS. 
SILKS at proportionately low prices, 





A apecial offering of 


DRESS COODS, 


Will be opered on Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue Center Sections, 


Latest Parisian Novelties Just Received 


REAL FRENCH DE BEIGES, in colorings of 
Iron Gray, London Smoke, Drabs and Dark 
Browns, at 40c., 45c., and 50c. per yard, 

ENGLISH ALPACAS, in Summer Colorings, at 
25c., 30c., and 35c. per yard—very much under their 
present value. 

They have also marked down to less than one- 
half their former prices, quantities of Dress Gooda, 
in lengths sufficient only for Polonaise. 


DRESSMAKING, 


Under superior management, executed equal in 
style and finish to the very best Parisian makes. 


MOURNING ORDERS 


Executed in from twelve to twenty-four hours’ 
notice. Prices very reasonable. Promises faith- 
fully kept. 








CLOTHS. 


They are also offering the latest novelties tn 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
COATINGS AND CASSIMERES 

A large variety of genuine SCOTCH CHEVIOT, 
6-4 wide, only $2.50 per yard, recently $3.50. 

Unusual Bargains in Domestic All-Wool 34 
CASSIMERES, 75c. per yard, value $1.25. 

DRILLS, MARSEILLES, Foreign and Domestic 
WATERPROOF CLOTHS, in all the new colors. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth aad 
Teuth Streets. 
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to Saturday, 








From Monday, June 1, 


June 6 
The Pablic Debt Statement for June Ist 


gives the following figures 
Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 








" $1,724,246,900 00 
SS : a ecb aanseseeechapeoasade $2,914,433 98 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lau ful — 
Principal $14,678,000 00 
BI 5 5nccc cobsantenssotepearssetesks 181,889 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Primoipal,.....cccccseccccccsvccccevcssce $4,321,200 26 
Pic cdckdcacccatusescecatascvsssaecs 257,945 4 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 


Prinei $517,844,927 23 
Unclaimed BROBTORE. ..ccccccerrccvesses 20,804 84 















Total Debt. 
Principal... ep oe 2,261,001 02% 49 
Interest.. 

DORR oo ccciccccccovecccoscevesssese $2,204, 455,121 1 35 
Coin....... Se ee 
CUPrenc7.......ccercecescscccccseccscces 11,177,708 66 
Special Teacsits —— a 

t tes eposit, as pro- 
- Re a ° aeses ost ocevcese = oo 56,050,000 00 

TOA) ....cccccoccccccccccsceccccccces “$149, 1 186, 683 2 

Debt, less cash in the Treasury. 
BROOD, WI. occ cscsrsccsecssscovevceses $2,145,268 438 10 
Blay 1, 1874... 2... eceecceeeercceneeeeees 27149;725,277 02 
Decrease of debt during past month. $4,456,838 92 


Wall Street has been, of course, much interest- 
ed in the retirement of Mr. Richardson and the 
appointment of his successor, General Bristow. 
The prospects and some of the accessory facts are 
given elsewhere. The money market is easier 
than ever. Statistics for the first eight months 
of the current fiscal year, ending February 2th, 
show that the balance of trade was in our favor, 
exports exceeding imports by the sum of $36,553,398. 
During the corresponding period of 1873 the reverse 
was the case to a somewhat larger amount. 

Government Bonds were more active at the 
close of the week, but ruled dull. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has called in $5,000,000 of the 5-20s 
of 1862, as follows: 

Coupon bonds, known ae § the thine series, act of 
February 25, 1862, dated May 862, as follows: 
n bonds. $30, No. 10,601 to Na! 100, both inclus- 
ive; No. 34,001 to No. 37, inclusive ; 
2500, Kor "17,601 tO No. 19,300, bc th’ 
NO 001 ‘to No. 46,100, both ineetvet total, 

). Registered bonds—$50, 41 to No. 

“on ‘poth inclusive ; ie No. 10, Py 7% ‘No. 10,680, 
both inclusive; $500, No. 6,301 to No. 6,390, both in- 
clusive ; $1, 5 No. 25,651 to No. 26,100, both inclus- 
ive; $5,000, R101 to No. 8,300, both inclusive; 

‘oink No. 10, Me tito No. 10,509, both inclusive ; grand 
total, erry Of the emount outstanding (em- 

braced in the numbers as abo are 4 

De 


RF ; $1, 





e), 
pon bonds, and $500,000 are registered bonds. 
terest on these will cease September 3d, 1874. 
The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 


June June 


June dene dune cane 
2, 6. 


11k 








a ee eS et 
ee 


Stecks have been depressed with occasional 
turns toward better prices. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the = : 








“se oe June dane Jane June 
GRO 5 co ncecsceee 122} 111% 11x 113% 
N.Y.C.AH.R. 6 Mi 97356 97s 
Harlem......... 129 128 129 
a SRC 33% 3334 a 33 
Lake Shore..... 14% 73% 72 
Missos- tes i a ae 35'4 
Northwestern.. 40% 8956 3946 
do pref 58 56 Be 54 d¢ 
Rock Island 97% 964 95% 95% 
St. Paul.. Bh 32% 82% 33 
do pref 5X 62 53 52 
Ohio & Miss ws 2334 WB 23 
Central of N J.. 106% 106% 106% 106 
Del., i. seo» 100% 1084 108}¢ 10844 
Han'& St. Jos.. 26 2 2634 31 
Union Pacific.. 28s 24% 25% 25% 
Panama..... ... naee 17 = 1065 108 
Western Date 73 2% 12% 71% 
Quicksilver..... 25 28 2% a. 
da f eases 30 i adee 
4334 42% 41% «441% 
107% (05 06 101 
- 6% FA «6456 68 
U. 8. Ex... - 1X 668 61% 
Wells,Fargo Ex 76 79 78% . 





Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 


ye? 3 days. 
London prime bankers..4.87% @ 4.784 4.90% @ 4.91K 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
rs fa" BANKERS, is 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 











M. Turner, 
8. Decker. 








COUNTY, | BUYERS or SELLERS 
CITY, ADDREss 
pa KELLOGG, VOSWINKEL & CO. 
BANKERS, 

- 94 La Salle St., 

SCHOOL CHICAGO. 
References: 
BONDS Diisr sco Pn a NY: 





George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

_SVESTRENG ESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


From $500 upwards, magotiqtes by TURNER ‘ 
MARSH, 102 Washington St., Chicago. Secured by 
first mortgage on real estate worth at least double 
the loan. Safe as gov't bonds. Interest payable 
semi-annually and promptly, in N. Y. drafts. Bor- 
rower pays allexpenses. References i. in any 
Northern State. Correspondence invi 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Qver Ten Million Dollars. 
® | Surplus—Sev en Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bent books in English, Pesach, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, press. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Soassaue. 








“Arnold, Constable & Co., 


iicadines y, Cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HABERDASHERY 


Department, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTH. 
HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 
In Silk, Lisle Thread, Merino and Balbriggan. 
SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, 
AND CUFES, 
{Ready Made and to Order. 
FLANNEL TRAVELING SHIRTS, 
LINEN AND SILK HANDKERCHIEPFS, 
SCARFS, 
TIES, 
KID GLOVES, 
LISLE THREAD AND SILK GLOVES, &c., 


And all other articles in this line 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


DRESS COODS. 
PARIS NOVELTIES, 


MEXICAINES, 
ALGERINES, 
WHITE SATIN-STRIPE BAREGES, 
For seaside costumes. 








Paris Printed 
JACONETS AND ORGANDIES., 


Lyons Foulards, 
75 cents; former price, $1,50. 
Colored Failles 
Fancy Silks, 
Black and White Striped Silks, 
Grisaille Silks, 


At greatly reduced prices. 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Infants’ 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


Fall lines now complete of every description of 


French and Domestic Manufacture, 


At Lowest Market Price. 


Wedding Trosseaux 


To order at short notice. 


BOYS’ SUITS, 


IN LINEN DUCK AND CLOTH. 











Hosiery and Underwear, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR 


LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
BLACK SILKS. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. i 
RP BONER BO ie cc ascnccecccconssscresosscesesnced 250 
3 50treduced to ° me Lo) 
reduced to $3 





Quality and Finish unequalled. 


BLACK TAFFETAS, 


85 cents and $1 per Yard. 
(Former Price, $1.2 and $1.50.) 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT 


Replete with all the Novelties suitable for Light 
and Deep Black. 








An unequalled easertmnent of“ French,” * English ’ 
d American 


Sun and “Rain Umbrellas 


and Parasols. 
Mounting done to order in Ivory and Silver, 





KE. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
NEW YORK. 


AND ROUND HATS, 
IMMENSE PURCHASES. 

Prices Upside Down. 
Hair Hats, 75c., 88c., $1, and $1 13 each. 
Real Leghorns, 88c., $1, $1 25, up. 
Milans, Pedals, Cantons, 25c., 35c., 45c. 
Chips, 50c., 75c., $1 to $2. 


Florida and other Trimmed Hats, 0c. and 75c. 
One thousand of these ready to-day. 


NEW PURCHASES. 


Twenty thousand Boys’, Youths’ and Men’s Hats 
at S0c., 63c,, 75c., $1, and $1 25. 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


Latest and Leading Designs, from $1 530 to $50. 
HATS and BONNETS Trimmed at the Shortest 
Notice. 


.|Edward Ridley & Son, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN ST. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


E. RIDLEY & SON,|7 
Lace Department. 


LLAMA LACE SACQUES AND SHAWLS, 
Auction Purchase. 
700 at $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 to $175 each. 


Examine these— 
Spanish Nets about half last week’s prices. 
Spanish Scarfs, 65c., 7ic., 85c., $1 each. 
Specialties— Yak, Guipure, and ‘Thread Laces. 
Hamburg Edgings, New Lot—half last month’s 
prices. 


Parasols & Sun Umbrellas. |< 


New Purchase—3,500 Boiled and Changeables, at 
$1 25, $1 65, $2—lowest this season. 

Childrén’s Blue, Pink, and Pongees at 0c. each. 

Finest Serges and Newest Mountings—Prices 


down. 
25,000 FANS. 


Japanese—5, 4, 5,7, 8 cents. 

Linen—Polished Handles, 12, 18, 25 cents. 

2,000 Painted, Extra Large, 45, 65, 75, 95 cents. 

Large Purchase Silk Fans offering at We. each, white 
and colors. 

Look at our Dollar Fan. 

Fancy Goods Department crowded. 


Ribbons | Ribbons 


Gros Grain, all Silk, Nos. 4. 5. 16. 
Be. 0c. 12¢. 15¢. 18¢. 2c. 

Silk Ribbons 
Corded Edge. 


Nos.3, 4 5, 7% 9% 12, 16, 22, 80. 


3c. 4c. 6c. 8c. We. 12c. Ibe. Ie. 25e. 


7-inch Sashes, 25c.. ae. se. 40c. per yard. 
8-inch Sasires, 38c. and 

9-inch Sashes, 50c., 55c., “ibe. 

New French Flowers. 


Now wanes Tips. 
Trimming Silks at 38a yard, 
Silk {Turquoise and ipuens. Drabs, ) at $1, $1 25, 
Blues, Browns, Steels, every desirable { 
$1 50, $1 75. 


shade, and plenty of them, 
7 ~~ rr @! 
KID GLOVES. 
Two-Button, gg ag 90c., $1, $1 15 a pair. 
One-Button, 25c., 
Don’t for ah our 
- ” and “ Monogram” Glove, 
“he best in this city. 
Have ali the desirable shades; every pair war- 
te 


rap 
Best Silver Plated Ware in this city. 
Compare Prices before you purchase. 


Extraordinary Bargains in 


HOSIERY. 


8 Hosiery, Underwear. 
1,000 Dozen Wintoss Ties at 12 and lic. 
5, 6, and 7 in. Windsor Ties at 20 and 25cts. 
Examine Yankee Notion Department, 
Picnic Department, 
Infants’ Carriage Department, 
Housekeeping Department. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
62, 64, 66, 6S and 70 ALLEN ST., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Grand Street Cross-town Line of Cars passes the 
Door, and connects with every city car 
and stage route going north 
and south 


SIX MINUTES’ RIDE FROM COR. OF BROADWAY. 


PARK & TILFORD, 

921 Broadway, N. ¥.,; 
have adopted the Lion Port Wine made by Dr. E. 
Ware Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y.,as a perfectly 
pure Port of very superior quality—retaining 41 
per cent. of the nutritive and medicinal properties 
of the grape. Only $12 per doz. It will keep any 
length of time,and improve with age. It is not 
enforced with spirit of any kind, and is specially 
recommended for the use of invalids, Order only 
Lion Port Wine. 




















P. tT. BARNUM’S | 
Great Roman Hippodrome 


CONTINUED SUCCESS 
OF THE 
AMUSEMENT EVENT OF THE CENTURY. 
AFTERNOON and EVENING. 

TWENTY THOUSAND VISITORS DAILY. 

CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
HURDLE, FLAT, AND CHARIOT RACES, 

LIBERTY RACES. 

ELEPHANT, PONY, and MONKEY RACES. 

ROMAN STANDING RACES. 

Twenty Minutes of Fun. 
LANCASHIRE RACES. 
WHEELBARROW BRIGADE. 

SACK RACES, DONKEY RACES. 
MENAGERIE OF RARE LIVING WILD ANI- 
MALS. 

Doors open at 1:30 and 7 o’clock. 
GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS MOVES 
at 2:30 and 8 P.M. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN 3 DAYS IN ADVANCE 


BLYMER 
Manufacturing Co.'s 


BELLS. 


FINE TONED. 

LOW PRICED. 
WARRANTED, 
Catalozues sent free on 
application. 
BLYMER M’t’¢ CO. 
Cincinnati, oO 


R. H. MACY & COVS 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
The largest of the kind in the country. 


JUNE CLEARING SALE. 


Preparing for semi-annual inventory. 


CLEARING out sale of Straw Goods. 

—- out sale of Parasols and Sun Um- 
re 

CLEARING out sale of Laces and Embroid 

CLEARI NG out sale of White Goods. ‘eens 

CLEARING out sale of Hosiery and Gloves. 

Cc ae out sale of Ribbons and Millinery 


ods 
CLEA RING out sale of House-furnishing Goods. 
EARING out sale of House-keeping Goods. 
sEARING out sale of China and Glass-ware. 
7 RING out sale of Silver-plated Ware. 
1. 
E 











ARING out sale of Notions and Small Wares. 
ARING out Toilet Articles and Fancy Goods. 
ARING out sale of Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
what out sale of Ladies Ties and Neck- 


pe EA RING out sale of Book and Stationery Stock. 
ARING out sale of Ladies’ Underclothing. 
All made on Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 

cL BARING out sale of Ladies’ Suits, 

Our La Forge Glove + gl buttons), 98 cents a 
pair, every pair warranted, ich means that we 
give a new pair for all that rp or tearin putting on. 

¢@ It will pay you well to go to MACY'S every 


y. 
tt? You have pet seen New Y 
Mm ak yt y York if you have 
Goods idioms free, as usua 
Special attention paid to cash _— by mail 
or opereme 
iscount made to millivers, d 
ane ress-makers 
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WE opal NO BRANCH HOSE in any part 
of the United States: never did have one, and 
Sever will. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
14th St. and Gth Avenue, New ‘ew York. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


327 & 329 Sixth Ave. & 20th St., 
IMPORTERS, 


Have now open a full assoriment of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


All of our cwn special importation, 
AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
STRAW GOODS. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


French Chip Hats. 


100 dozen Chip Round Hats and Bonnets, all of 
the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. 
Drab, Black, and Brown, $2. 


150 cases of fine Milan Round Hats and Bonnets, 
from #1 to $2.50. 
100 cases of American Chip Hats, %c. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 Gros Grain Bonnet Ribbons, at 
25c. per yard,in all the new Spring shades, war- 
ranted all silk, 


Sash Ribbons. 


Fancy Plaid Sashes, 50c. per yard. 
Roman Sash Ribbons. 
ines Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 85c. per yard, al} 


sil 
Soft Silk Sashes. 
Sashes Fringed to Order. 


LACES. 


Rich Laces, Colored Gray Laces. 

Guipure Laces, Spanish Laces. 

8 — Nets. Thread ——— Lace Vails. 

Fine French Embroideries 

Made-up Rufflings. Ruffin 

Lace Ties, Lace Capes. Chi aren’ 8 Lace Capa. 

We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 
Fine French Flowers, Fancy 


Feathers, Ostrich Tips—New shades,. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


New Fancy Ties, 
White Silk Ties, 
Embroidered Ties. 
1,000 dozen Windsor Ties at 25c.; all shades. 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 
A liberal Discount to the Trade. 
ONEILI’S 


827 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
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Vor. IX., No, 23. _ 








Scientific and: Sanitary. 








PRESERVATION OF TIMBER IN RUSSIA. 
| pcre abounds in iron ore, and has devel- 


oped a considerable iron manufacturing industry, 
based wholly upon charcoal as fuel. According to Mr. 
Herbert Barry, the waste aud ultimate extinction of 
the forests is prevented by a system of checking them 
off into districts, and eutting the timber in cach dis- 
trict at fixed intervals. The time usually allowed there 
for the growth of wood for fuel is sixty years; but on 
the lands of one establishment in the central Ural re- 
gion, the forests are so mapped out as to allow eighty 
years for regrowth. These works are calculated to be 
able to make from the charcoal of the surrounding 
forests eight thousand tons of iron per annum, without 
diminishing their resources of fuel. 


THE ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 


NE of those people with whom ‘‘seeing is 
believing,” and the deductions of logic and 
mathematics go for nothing—an Englishman bearing 
the immortal name of Hampden—recently risked five 
hundred pounds on the assertion that the earth could 
not be proved to him by ocular demonstration to be 
round—or more precisely, that the surface of a sheet 
of quiet water was flat, not curved. The bet was ac- 
cepted by Mr. A. R. Wallace (presumably the eminent 
naturalist of that name), and the experiment was tried 
on the “ Bedford Level,” where a line of six miles could 
be obtained. Three disks were placed, one at each end 
of this line and one at the center, each disk being ex- 
actly forty-two feet above the surface of the water 
immediately under it. The three were then observed 
through a selected and approved telescope, and the 
central one was found to be about five feet above the 
line joining the two others. That rise of five feet 
forced Mr. Hampden to come down with five hundred 
pounds. It is to be hoped that he paid his water- 
money more readily than the great Hampden bis ship- 
money. Any surveyor could have told him that in 
running levels over any considerable distance it is 
necessary to make correction for the curvature of the 
earth, as well as for refraction. These corrections be- 
come very important when it is desired to survey a line 
for the construction of a ditch or canal. A man sight- 
ing through a telescope at an object ten miles distant, 
and apparently on the same level, would be really 
looking at a point nearly fifty-seven feet higher in true 
altitude than his eye; and if he made no allowance for 
this fact, it might happen to him, as it has happened 
to rude surveyors and constructors before now, that 
when his ditch was done, the water could not run in 
it. At this distance, the positive error in curvature is 
nearly sixty-seven feet; but there is a partial offset in 
the opposite or negative error of refraction. 


THE ORIGIN OF METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS. 


N address by Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, gives a clear and inter- 
esting account of the process by which metalliferous 
deposits have been formed. The agencies which he 
chiefly adduces are the universal solvent power of 
water, aided in some cases by heat, pressure, and the 
presence of certain widely distributed substances, 
such as carbonic acid, alkaline carbonates, and alka- 
line sulphides; the assimilating power of vegetable 
and animal organisms, and the reactions between 
organic matter and mineral oxides or their salts. Dr. 
Hunt says he can hardly conceive of an accumulation 
of iron, copper, lead, silver, or gold, in the production 
of which animal or vegetable life would not directly 
or indirectly be necessary. He explains his meaning 
by taking iron as an illustration; and showing how 
the iron widely diffused in minute proportions, in soils, 
growing plants, etc., is dissolved as protoxide in water 
impregnated with carbonic acids or other feeble acids 
(swamp water, for instance), and when exposed to the 
air absorbs oxygen and is precipitated as insoluble 
peroxide. Rocks and soils containing the insoluble 
peroxide are still attacked by waters contaiming or- 
ganic matter, the latter reducing the peroxide of iron 
to soluble protoxide, and being itself in part omidized 
and converted into carbonic acid in the process. The 
coal regions furnish interesting evidences of this proc- 
ess. The soil in which the coal ‘plants grew has been 
deprived of its iron, and is hence prized as fire clay. 
Interstratified with the coal and the clay we often find 
the separated metal itself in the form of iron-stone. 
The reaction between peroxide of iron and organic 
matter, by which the first is reduced and the latter 
oxidized, is illustrated by the destructive action of 
rusty iron fastenings on moist wood and the effect of 
iron stains in impairing the strength of linen fiber. 
With regard to the great beds of iron ore found in 
the ancient crystalline rocks where no direct evi- 
dences of organic Rife are observed, Dr. Hunt assumes 
that the organic matter was in most cases entirely 
consumed in producing these great results, and that it 
was a large propertion of iron diffused in these ancient 
soils and waters, which not only furnished material 
for such great beds of ore, but also oxidized and des- 
troyed the organic matters which in later ages appear 
as coals, lignites, bitumens and bituminous rock. 
The old crystalline rocks, however, do contain some 





carbon in the form of graphite; and many geologists 
hold this to be a metamorphosed form of organic 
materials. 

Copper, lead and silver are not precipitated like iron 
by oxygen, but their soluble compounds are precipi- 
tated from water sometimes as metals, but more fre- 
quently as sulphides by certain reducing agents. The 
ocean contains copper, silver and lead, and traces of 
all these metals are found in the ashes of seaweed, 
while copper is met with in notable quantities in the 
blood of many marine mollusks, as, indeed, also in the 
blood of mana and the higher animals. By absorption 
into vegetable growths the soluble metallic salts are 
brought into the forms from which their decay gener- 
ates insoluble sulphides; or the presence of decaying 
organic matter may precipitate sulphides from sul- 
phate solutions. The same agent, under certain con- 
ditions, precipitates native metals from solutions of 
their salts. Thus, in one somewhat celebrated in- 
stance, an English chemist found that a mouse had 
fallen into a jar containing a solution of sulphate 
of iron, and that the skeleton of the mouse, when 
discovered, after a lapse of several months, was en- 
erusted with shining iron pyrites. These analogies 
indicate what have been the general processes of 
solution, concentration and precipitation, which have 
gathered together, in limited spaces, for the use of 
man, metallic compounds which would otherwise be 
disseminated through the earth’s crust in proportions 
too minute for profitable extraction. 

Reactions which have taken place in deep-seated 
fissures, forming what are called mineral lodes, are 
complicated and obscure, involving the activity of 
subterranean heat, vapors, thermal waters, ete. But 
geologists and chemists are coming more and more to 
the belief that the principles governing the formation 
of mineral lodes in past eras are the same as those we 


observe at work to-day upon the earth’s surface. 
M PELLERIN recently read a paper before 

e the French Academy combating the gener- 
ally accepted theory regarding sea-sickness, namely, 
that it is due either to a congestion of the brain 
or to a commotion in the abdominal viscera, caused 
by the motion of the vessel. He attributes the mal- 
ady to a deranged circulation of the blood produced 
by the alternate rolling and heaving of the ves- 
sel. The result of this cannot be a congestion of the 
brain, which is deprived of some of the blood necessary 
to maintain astimulus. The sensation in sea-sickness 
peculiarly resembles that felt immediately after blood- 
letting when the patient sits or stands, namely, a dis- 
position to vomit or actual vomiting. M. Pellerin 
mentions, in support of this opinion, the fact that per- 
sons who are liable to sea-sickness experience its effects 
in a much slighter degree when they are in a horizon- 
tal position, the relief thus afforded being like that 
which is produced in the same position when a person 
is in a state of syncope. 


Aublisher's Department. 


NEw YORE, JUNE 10, 1874. 


SEA-SICKNESS. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES ! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose, 








WELL PAID WORK. 


ROM all sides come reports of a revival of trade 
in every direction. Yet there are thousands who, 
having been thrown out of business or place during 
the past winter, know not which way to look to get 
the advantage of better times. To all such, we offer 
immediate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, 
requiring only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to eanvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustwerthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit fo the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicage, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 





VOX POPUTLI. 


NACOOCHEE, Ga., May 16, 1874. 
Gents—Your exquisite Plymouth Pulpit chromo, the Cross, 
is received. Accept thanks. Yours truly, 





MONROEVILLE, Allen Co., Ind., May 20, 1874. 
Sirs—I reccived the premium pair of chromos, ‘* Our Boys,” 
for which accept my thanks. I like your paper very much» 
and will do all I can to extend its circulation. 
Very respectfully, — —_—. 





Dover, N. H., May 28, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.; 
Dear Sirs—Your chromos, “Our Boys,” I received last 
week. They are swect little faces. Accept many thanks for 
them. Respectfully yours, _—_. 





LENOX, O., April 20, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Gentlemen—The premium pictures of the Christian Union, 
the Dinner and the Nap, have arrived in good order. They 
are the admiration of all who have seen them. 

Yours truly, —. 





STARKVILLE, Miss., 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

The * Boys” have arrived, and produced just such a sensa- 
tion as you desire. All look at them with unfeigned admira- 
tion. If your Christian Union did nothing else it certainly 
serves a good purpose in conveying these sweet little ‘* boys 
and girls’’ to your subscribers. Some of the little folks ask 
if they are the pictures of Mr. Beecher’s children, We say, 
Yes; for we take him to be the father of the enterprise that 
brings us the baby pictures. The litéle fellows have a hard 
fight here at the South because of their parentage, and, if 
they were not so well favored, they could do nothing. But 
they must and shall succeed. Their mission here is to at- 
tract the reading, thinking people to the Christian Union it- 
self, a paper which does more for the political and religious 
welfare of a community than any other, and, if it were read 
by all our people, would soon rid us of the bulk of our 
troubles, and set us on our way to honesty, sobriety, industry, 
and, consequently, happiness, 

Very respectfully, _. 





! 
CATASAUQUA, Pa., April 23, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen—The * Boys” arrived safely. They are lovely. 
We thought the “Girls” were perfect, but must say that the 
“Boys” are better than anything we ever expected. Please 
accept our thanks. You can always count on us for the 
Christian Union. We think it is worth far more than the 
price, independent of the premiums. 

‘Yours truly, 





NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 20, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Gentlemen—The beautiful chromos “Our Boys” arrived 
safely, for which accept our thanks. The one asleep is per- 
fectly beautiful. Very respectfully, . 








TRUCKEE, Cal., May 13, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Notwithstanding the long journey, “ Our Boys” arrived in 
fine condition. Iprize your paper highly. Didnot care much 
for the chromos, but now wouid be very loth to part with 
them. Shall take great pleasure in showing them. Am com- 
pelled to always speak well of the Christian Union. Many 
thanks. Yours truly, —-. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subseriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit. It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents, 
(Size 1114x164 inches. Selling price iu art-stores $5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF. PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........4....000- $3 50 
@. Bot pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at..........ccceeeceeees 675 


3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 

4, ErrHER Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at..........+ Famemesind 

5. Born Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED wjth the Christian Union for two 
years, and Fomoull Pulpit for one year, at. ........ 10 00 


3 50 


675 














